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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
NOTHER and most audacious attempt has been made to 
assassinate the Emperor of Russia. On Tuesday, the 17th 
instant, the Czar had fixed seven o’clock for dinner, at the 
Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, and his guests, including the 
Duchess of Edinburgh and the Prince of Bulgaria, were assem- 
bled, and the hour for serving the meal had just arrived. By 
some accident, which is variously explained, his Majesty was a 
few minutes late, and the dining-room was still empty, when 
an explosion was heard, which shattered the guard-room be- 
neath it, and blew a great hole, ten feet by eight, in the 
dining-room itself, destroyed the table, and killed the cook. A 
quantity of dynamite had been exploded beneath the guard- 
room, and fifty-three men of the Finland Guard had been injured, 
of whom ten were killed; while the Czar, at whom the blow 
had been aimed, had escaped unhurt. The engineers employed 
to investigate, with General Todleben at their head, report that a 
great mass of dynamite, 126 1b., had been fired by a wire connected 
with an electric battery placed in a cellar in a neighbouring house. 
No one doubts, of course, that the plot was arranged by the 
Revolutionary Society, which has so repeatedly threatened the 
Emperor’s life, but of the persons implicated there is as yet no 
trace. The Winter Palace is a vast building, inhabited, when 
full, by several thousand persons, and it had for some time been 
suspected that among them were many Nihilist. agents. The 
movements of the Czar have been regularly reported to the 
Society, his habits have been carefully watched, and plans of 
the rooms occupied by the Imperial family were known to have 
been prepared. Only on Monday forty suspected Nihilists 
had been arrested in the Palace, and the explosion is believed 
to have been the return blow of the Secret Society. 


We do not see much use in the conventional abhorrence ex- 
pressed of crimes like these. They are murders, and when 
innocent lives are risked, murders unredeemed even by the 
pretence of political motive, but they deserve morally no more 
censure than any others. The City Court of Common Coun- 
cil, however, was guilty of grave international discourtesy 
when on Thursday it refused to congratulate the Czar on his 
escape from assassination. The motion was defeated by 72 to 
47, technically because no notice had been given, but really, as 
was evident from the opposing speeches, from hatred of Russia, 
and a sort of belief that any attack on the Czar, however 
criminal, is a blow struck in defence of freedom. The vote is 
one symptom, among many others, that the Government and 
its Press has succeeded in rousing a prejudice against Russia, 
before which not only common-sense but ordinary preju- 
dice gives way, till we find Conservatives pardoning a 
murderous conspiracy because its object is a monarch, and 
capitalists half-sympathising with a Secret Society which has 
openly declared war on capital, as one of the worst of kings. 
There was no necessity whatever for any vote of condolence, 
which at the present rate of moral progress might have to be 





repeated every week, but to refuse it when proposed was an 
action of which we shall yet hear more. The Russians who say 
that war with England is inevitable, will have one strong argu- 
ment the more with which to overwhelm the friends of peace. 


Telegrams from Constantinople have been allowed to pass 
over the wires announcing that the Sultan intends to appoint 
Mahmoud Nedim Grand Vizier. This appointment would mean 
that all dependence upon Great Britain has been abandoned, 
that the Old Turks would obtain all offices, and that Russia 
would again be regarded as a friendly Power. The Sultan has 
intended this appointment, for some time; but this announce- 
ment is probably put forward as a feeler, in order to see how many 
supporters Sir Henry Layard will find in the resistance he un- 
doubtedly intends to make. If he stands alone, the appoint- 
ment will be gazetted; but if he is backed by France or 
Germany, there will still be delay. The Sultan seldom gives 
up anything, and he wants Mahmoud Nedim, who promises 
him obedience and a refilled treasury; but he moves 
circuitously towards his objects. It is an ominous cir- 
cumstance for Sir Henry Layard that the Sultan has 
apparently forgiven the recent quarrel, and has asked the 
British Ambassador to dine. That always means, with Abdul 
Hamid, that he is revolving and has nearly perfected some 
project which he does not expect the British representative to 
like. Nothing baffles an Ambassador like the personal gracious- 
ness of a Sovereign whom he is expected to take by the throat. 


Reuter telegraphs from Calcutta that Sir G. P. Colley has 
been appointed Governor and High Commissioner of Natal,— 
and we presume of the Transvaal,—in succession to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. He has also been appointed to command the troops 
in “the South-Eastern District,’—a mistake, we presume, for 
North-Eastern. Sir G. P. Colley is now acting as military 
private secretary to Lord Lytton, he has been employed at the 
Cape, and his appointment may, we imagine, be taken to 
signify that the Government has decided to retain the 
Transvaal. They could not do otherwise, and, on the whole, 
in view of the Boer treatment of the natives, of the division 
of opinion in the Transvaal, as shown in Mr. A. Trollope’s 
letter, and of the necessity, if we are to retain South Africa, of 
establishing a uniform system of policy, we believe that they 
are right. It will be necessary to maintain a considerable force 
in the colony, but we do not believe that the Boers, if fairly 
treated and admitted into the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, as we see is intended, will prove irreconcilable. A 
good many Home-rulers—and the Boers are Home-rulers,— 
pay taxes and enlist in the Army, in the most respectable and 
loyal manner. 


It would appear that the British Government is not quite 
satisfied in its conscience with the last arrangement suggested 
for Egyptian finance. Under that arrangement, more than half 
the Egyptian revenue—that is, half the entire earnings of the 
peasantry above a bare livelihood—is taken for ever, for the bene- 
fit of European financial Rings. The British Government has, 
therefore, agreed to a “ Commission of Liquidation,” which will 
prepare a new scheme, on the basis of first allowing sufficient 
sums for all branches of the Administration, many of which are 
at present starved. That is a slight improvement, as the credi- 
tors will get less and the country more; but it requires one 
large and definite addition. The Commission should be in- 
structed in their scheme to recommend the total abolition of all 
oppressive taxes, and of the corvée in any form; the abolition 
of corporal punishment for non-payment of taxes, and such a 
reduction of the land-tax as should admit in good years of 
accumulation. The revenue of Egypt is now treated as a fixed 
amount, coming like a dividend from the sky, instead of being 
regarded as an oppressive exaction from extremely poor and 
industrious peasants, which it is imperative, if civilised Govern- 
ments are to interfere at all, should be reduced at once. 
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The election for Southwark terminated in a defeat for the 
Liberals, the Conservative candidate, Mr. Clarke, obtaining 
7,683 votes; the Liberal, Mr. Dunn, 6,830; and the Labour 
candidate, who obtained, it is said, 500 Home-rule votes, only 
799. Even had these 799 votes been given for Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
Clarke would still have obtained a majority of 54 votes. The 
result is all the more important, that an unusually large number 
of voters was polled, nearly 15,312 out of a total of 22,839. 
The late Member, Mr. Locke, had never obtained anything like so 
large a vote as Mr. Dunn, to say nothing of the vote polled by 
Mr. Clarke. The English Catholics, however, who are numerous 
in the borough, voted chiefly for the Conservative, mainly, we 
suppose, because denominational education is considered safer 
in the hands of the Conservatives than in those of the Liberals; 
and the Licensed Victuallers also combined to aid Mr. Clarke, 
whose speeches were extremely popular and_ successful, 
while Mr. Dunn’s oratory was effected chiefly by proxy. 
The Liberals were not very fortunate in their candidate, but 
there is no use in denying that if the Conservative policy had 
been as unpopular as it ought to have been, our defeat must 
have been impossible. Southwark, at least, has not “ found 
out” Lord Beaconsfield. 


The French clerical organ Le Monde passes a most im- 
pressive eulogy on the people of Southwark for electing Mr. 
Clarke. It writes :—% Disinterested as we are in the matter, 
one thing strikes us,—the virtue of English patriotism. 
Radical electors pronounce in favour of a Conservative candi- 
date, because they think the country’s interests, greatness, and 
honour safer in the hands of the leaders of his party, than in 
those of the representatives of their own ideas. Such self-abne- 
gation must be recognised and honoured. It indicates a truly 
admirable strength of national life.” This passage implies some 
very curious ideas on the part of the writer. Apparently he thinks 
that any elector of Southwark who used to call himself a 
Liberal, and now finds himself a supporter of Lord Beacons- 
field, loses something substantial by supporting a party he has 
previously opposed. The truth is, that we doubt whether there 
be anything pleasanter to a British elector—under the ballot— 
than a change of party allegiance. He feels that he is exercising 
an undoubted individual right, and can be called to account for 
it by nobody; while novelty is always agreeable. For “ self- 
abnegation”’ in the matter there is no room at all. 


Lord Derby’s speech on Lord Lawrence at the Mansion 
House yesterday week was singularly happy and terse. The 
impression, he said, left by Lord Lawrence on his mind 
was one of “heroic simplicity.” “I do not believe that any 
man was ever so successful in reaching the highest prizes of 
life who struggled less for them...... He took his place 
where he could find it, he did his duty when it came to 
him to do, and he could, I think, have felt that the doing it 
was reward enough, even if fame and honours had not followed.” 
He sayed India,—* valued mere glory-hunting as little for his 
country as for himself,’—governed India as Viceroy, and then 
came home to fill the comparatively humble post of Chairman to 
the London School Board, a relatively obscure office of thankless 
drudgery, where he worked as though his living had depended 
on his exertions. His brother Henry had desired to have for an 
epitaph, “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 
**On the tomb,” said Lord Derby “of the younger and more 
fortunate brother, the inscription might well have run, ‘ Here 
lies Lord Lawrence, who did his duty to the last.’’’ There has 
been something singularly strong, nervous, and simple in the 
recent social addresses of Lord Derby. They are models of 
what such speeches should be,—lucid, clear-cut, and singularly 
rememberable. 


Last Friday, Mr. Wheelhouse, the Conservative Member for 
Leeds, attempted to argue the case against Free-trade, and 
moved for a Committee to consider “the commercial rela- 
tions between England and foreign countries, especially in 
relation to the import of manufactured goods from abroad, as well 
as the effect caused by our system of one-sided so-called Free- 
trade.” What seems to afflict poor Mr. Wheelhouse is the much 
larger estimated value of our imports than of our exports,—the 
imports being duty-free, and competing with manufactures of 
our own which, when they have to go abroad, haye to pay duty 
before they can compete with the products of the country to 
which they are sent. It does not seem to occur to Mr. Wheel- 
house that the more we get duty-free, the better off we are, 





or that our ability to get materials for the processes of 
our manufacture from abroad duty-free, materially in. 
creases Our power to compete successfully with our foreign. 
competitors in their own markets, in spite of the duties 
with which they load what we send them. Mr. Bourke 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who answered 
Mr. Wheelhouse very effectually, and deprecated most strongly 
any appearance of English dissatisfaction with Free-trade, 
quoted very neatly the story of the colonial umbrella-maker,— 
the only one in the colony,—who stoutly maintained that his 
umbrellas ought to be protected, but that, nevertheless, the 
cotton, silk, iron, sticks, and all the materials of his umbrellas 
ought to be admitted duty-free. Mr. Wheelhouse obtained just 
six votes for his motion, seventy-five Members voting against 
it. Indeed, the Conservative Member for Leeds triumphantly 
proved to the House that he had no case. 


Questions asked in the House of Commons on Friday week, 
and in the House of Lords last Tuesday, have elicited that the 
Government, though they regard the Treaty and other arrange- 
ments of Berlin as superseding practically the treaties of 
guarantee for Turkey to which, up to that time, England wag 
a party, do not regard those treaties of guarantee as 
formally abrogated. The Attorney-General ,in the House 
of Commons, and the Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords, each maintained that though no Minister would now 
regard av appeal to these Treaties as involving any real obliga- 
tion, the Treaties could not be considered as extinguished, 
without being formally superseded by the parties to them, 
On the other hand, Lord Granville affirms that the Treaties 
ceased to exist from the time when the Turkey to which 
they applied ceased to exist and was pared down to 
a much smaller European Power, under a very different class 
of engagements. Nor do we see how any other view is pos- 
sible. Clearly, if the old engagements applied to the new 
Turkey, they would have been renewed in the Treaty of Berlin. 
You might almost as well contend that the prescription 
composed to save a limb, should be taken after the limb 
was amputated, as that the guarantees provided for keeping 
Turkey from dismemberment,—or, as Lord Beaconsfield prefers 
to call it, “ consolidation,’””—were to survive her actual dismem- 
berment or consolidation. 


In answer to Mr. Dillwyn, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had to state on Monday that Hafiz Pasha, re- 
cently decorated by the Sultan with an Order of Merit of the 
First Class, was unquestionably the person referred to by Mr. 
Baring in the report on the Bulgarian massacres of 1876 as 
having pillaged the town of Otlakeut, in Bulgaria, burnt the 
schools, the market-place, and all the best houses, and perpe- 
trated horrors over which Mr. Baring reported that he preferred 
“to draw the veil.”” Mr. Bourke did not know whether or not, as 
stated in the newspapers, Hafiz Pasha had just been made 
Governor of Constantinople. Nothing, however, is more certain 
than that the atrocities which Lord Beaconsfield still treats with 
sublime incredulity, notwithstanding his own Commissioner’s 
report on them, are firmly believed in at Constantinople, and 
regarded there not as evidences of the most shocking ruffianism,. 
but as testimonials to patriotic zeal. 


Mr. Plimsoll, who is determined to carry his point of saving 
British seamen, no matter at what cost to our Parliamentary 
institutions, was accused on Tuesday night of a breach of 
privilege, for having placarded Westminster and Guildford 
with appeals to the electors of those boroughs against the con- 
duct of their representatives—i.e., Sir Charles Russell for 
Westminster, and Mr. Onslow for Guildford,—in preventing the 
second reading of his Bill for compelling grain-ships to have 
their grain stored in sacks, after half-past twelve at night. No 
doubt, the effect of this public attack on Members of the House, 
for availing themselves of the ordinary rules of the House in re- 
spect to legislative business, is to terrorise Members, by making 
them unpopular, not to say odious, in their constituencies, for 
a course of action perfectly constitutional, and possibly enough, 
quite conscientious. Mr. Plimsoll must not be permitted, even 
in the fanaticism of his philanthropy, to paralyse the *2gitimate 
exercise of Parliamentary discretion. To save gruim-ships is 
well; but to save Parliamentary freedom,—which is quite as 
likely to be swamped, between the attacks made on it by the 
Executive on one side and by the zealots of the democracy on 
the other,—is even better. 
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Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, addressing his constituents at 
Calne on Wednesday, made a speech in which he en- 
deavoured to steer half-way between the Tory sympathies 
‘of Mr. Cowen and the policy of Mr. Gladstone. He took 
credit to himself for supporting the Government in calling out 
‘the Reserves, and he reproached Lord Derby for approving of 
a policy which led to such preparations, and then shrinking from 
the preparations themselves. Nevertheless, he thought the foreign 

licy of the Government “in many respects unfortunate.” It 
had not recognised the plain fact that the Turkish Empire was 
moribund, and provided for the succession to it. He thought 
the great initial mistake was the rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum, without providing any substitute for it; 
but he did not disapprove at all of the secret negotia- 
tions by which Russia and England arranged their dif- 
ferences before they came into the Berlin Congress. He 
did not say what he thought of the attempt to deceive the 
world as to the fact that these differences had been secretly 
arranged. In short, the speech was one of rather ostentatious 
candour, steering so evenly between the foreign policy of the 
Government and the foreign policy of the Opposition, that Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice can hardly be claimed either by the one 
or by the other. He stands alone, proposing for England an 
Austro-German alliance that would restrain Russia, and keep 
France from moving even if any opportunity for regaining 
her lost provinces should occur. 


The Jewish World declares that the family legend given by 
Lord Beaconsfield in the preface to his father’s works is all 
wrong. The family name was not Lara, nor did the Premier’s 
grandfather assume the name of Disraeli, “ never borne before,” 
when flying from the Spanish Inquisition. The name Lara 
really belonged in a way to the first wife of Benjamin Disraeli, 
grandfather of Lord Beaconsfield, from whom he is not 
descended. She was the daughter of Gaspar Mendes Furtado, 
.a Portuguese Jew, whose wife Abigail was a Lara, and had had 
placed on her tombstone, in the Mile End Road, the following 
inscription, which, doubtless, suggested the legend :—“ The 
sepulchre of Abigail, widow of Gaspar Mendes Furtado, of 
Portugal, who, after suffering the tortures of the Inquisition, 
fled for protection to England with her children, since named 
Rachel, Rebecca, Judith, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom she 
educated in the Jewish faith, and established well in marriage, 
where, having survived her beloved daughter Rachel, she was 
called to rest Friday night, 17th September, 1764, aged 65.” 
The Rebecca mentioned married, as is shown by another tomb- 
stone, Benjamin D’Israele, and died, leaving only one daughter, 
‘“ Rachel,” who was not related to the Premier. He is descended 
from Benjamin’s second wife. 


King Humbert opened the Italian Parliament on 17th 
instant, in a long speech of a curiously mixed kind. He 
stated, on the one hand, in the most absolute way, that the 
Grist-tax must be abolished, so as to relieve the classes “ not 
favoured by fortune, but ennobled by labour,” and that the 
suffrage must be reduced, the two points on which the Senate 
is resisting the Government; and on the cther, that the 
allowances to the Army must be increased, though the most 
rigid economy would be preserved. His Majesty promised 
algo large undertakings of public utility, some of which would 
be designed to afford relief to public distress by offering work 
to the poor, while others would be commenced to increase the 
beauty and salubrity of Rome. The speech was, in fact, in 
tone a Cesarist speech, designed to attract the democracy, who 
are troubled by the failure of several crops, by the Republican 
agitation, and by the uneasy sense, displayed in the cry for the 
redemption of “ Unredeemed Italy,” that the State is not 
making quite noise enough in the world. It was received 
by the Right for the most part in profound silence, but 
the Left was enthusiastic, and there seems no doubt that the 
Government will ultimately carry its two great propositions. 


Mr. Grant Duff, on Thursday, called attention to the Report 
by Colonel Macgregor on the possibility of sending 60,000 
Indian troops to Armenia, vid Beloochistan, which was sub- 
mitted to the Indian Government in December, 1876. This report, 
it is understood, was ordered from home, and it is held in some 
quarters to indicate that Lord Beaconsfield had in his own 
mind prepared a great war against Russia. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer knew nothing of the document, 
but Mr. Stanhope admitted that Colonel Macgregor had 


been officially employed, and maintained that the report, 
which was published in the Statesman, belonged to the 
papers stored in the Intelligence Department of all armies. It 
could not, consequently, be presented to Parliament. Mr. 
Grant Duff then asked “whether any document as hostile to 
this country as this is to Russia had been found at Cabul,” to 
which Sir Stafford Northcote refused a reply. A great deal 
too much is made everywhere of this class of paper. Govern- 
ments like exact information, and Marshal von Moltke has 
fifty detailed plans for the invasion of England in his pigeon- 
holes. That does not prove that Germany is going to invade 
England unnecessarily. 


Lord Cranbrook, on Friday week, read to the Lords a letter 
from Sir F. Roberts, which disposes of one point favourably. 
The British Commander in Afghanistan has no intention of 
defending the policy of executing Afghan soldiers for resist- 
ance. He flatly denies that he did execute any, though he 
offered rewards for their capture, intending to arrest only those 
who attacked the British Residency. One or two men were 
summarily executed for mutilating British soldiers, but none 
were hanged; and Sir F. Roberts declares that the wounded 
were attended in our own dispensaries, that the strictest disci- 
pline has been maintained, and that no complaints have been 
received against the Europeans. All that is very satisfactory, 
but it must be remembered that the Correspondents, and espe- 
cially one correspondent who approves of terror, distinctly re- 
ported that batches of Afghans had been hanged for resistance; 
and Sir F. Roberts inserts in his letter one doubtful sentence 
about Yakoob Khan regarding his soldiers as rebels, which he 
considered a justification for his proclamations. So wide-spread 
was the belief in these executions, that Sir Donald Stewart 
actually remonstrated against them. It is, however, very use- 
less to discuss the matter until the lists have arrived, and Sir 
Charles Dilke has rightly postponed his motion until they have 
appeared. 


Mr. Fawcett, M.P., made a remarkable speech to a gathering 
of 150 blind persons at the Victoria Park Tabernacle last 
Tuesday. He told them how much he thought it possible for 
a blind man to do which the blind do not usually attempt. He 
was twenty-five years of age before the accident occurred which 
deprived him of his sight, but he very soon determined to pur- 
sue his career, so far as was possible, without reference to the 
new privation, following the same pursuits, and enjoying, so far 
as he might, the same pleasures. No man, he says, can enjoy 
more than he does catching a salmon in the Tweed or the 
Spey; or angling in a Hampshire trout-stream. No man 
can enjoy more than he does a gallop on the turf, or 
a skate of even 60 miles on the Cambridgeshire Fens. He was 
strongly in favour of the blind earning their own livelihood. 
“Do not,” he said, “shut them up in institutions, do not sever 
them from all the pleasures and associations of home. To them, 
not less than to those who can see, the home life has its indes- 
cribable joys.” In short, without sight, in a world of men who 
see, it was very possible, said Mr. Fawcett, for the blind to en- 
joy most of the advantages of sight. And of this, Mr. Faweett’s 
own distinguished career is a sufficient and absolute pledge. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce, at their annual 
meeting on Tuesday, strongly supported two projects for 
enlarging the functions of the Post Office. One is, that it 
should carry small parcels at uniform rates, to be paid for by 
adhesive stamps. ‘There can be no doubt that this mnovation 
would be a great convenience to the public, more especially if 
the rates were regulated by weight alone; but it alarms the 
Post Office, which dreads, with reason, that its carriers may be 
overloaded; and it is extremely obnoxious to the Railway 
interest. The other, which has, we believe, been adopted by 
the Government, is that the Office should issue £1 Post-Office 
orders, payable at the larger money-order offices to bearer, and 
remaining valid for twelve months. Such rots would make 
remittances extremely easy, particularly intramural remittances, 
and we do not quite see why the validity of the notes should be 
limited by time. The objection that they would be one-pound 
notes, and therefore dangerous, is unreasonable, the very 
basis of the scheme being that they should be convertible at 
numerous offices at sight. We should dread the increased 
temptation to forgery much more than any injury to the 
currency of the country. 





Consols were on Friday 981 to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATEST ATTEMPT ON THE CZAR. 


r the deadly duel which is still being fought between the 

Czar and the most formidable Secret Society in Europe— 
a society which, it seems evident, is not the Nihilist one, but 
a smaller organisation imbedded within it—the advantage as 
yet does not incline to the legitimate power. The Govern- 
ment of Russia has exerted its utmost strength with almost 
Jacobin energy, has placed the cities under military governors, 
has filled the streets with soldiers, police, and spies, has sus- 
pended all ordinary laws, has arrested thousands of suspected 
persons, has hurried off whole trains of adversaries to Siberia, 
has made it known everywhere that to be even suspected of 
proclivities towards Nihilism is a deadly offence, and still it 
has accomplished next to nothing. There is no proof that 
it has secured any revolutionary leaders, and every proof 
that the most resolute among them are still at large. 
All the efforts of the Government have only succeeded 
in making it clear to Russia, to the world, and, 
we hope, to itself, that mere repression is useless, 
that the whole force of the least fettered Government in 
the world is unable by mere strength even to protect the lives 
of the Imperial family. Russia has been turned into a camp, 
but the Society remains undetected, unbroken, and not only 
undismayed, but increasingly resolute and fanatic. The in- 
visible power, whatever it is, strikes harder and harder blows 
out of the blue. It has met every attack hitherto by some 
blow more audacious, more striking to the imagination, and 
we must add, more criminal than the last. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, always by temperament one of the saddest of men, must 
feel as if he were contending against Afreets, beings as little em- 
barrassed by material obstacles as affected by ordinary human 
‘scruples. First, the Society sent against him an ordinary assassin, 
Solovieff and his revolver. That was serious, because any 
man reckless enough to give his own life can threaten any 
other man’s ; but still, it was an ordinary danger, to be averted 
by ordinary means. There was risk only when the Czar was 
abroad and yisible to the people, and he could remain com- 
paratively secluded. Then the Society made all loco- 
motion dangerous by blowing up a train, and as it were 
hunted the monarch into his palace; and then they struck 
at him the deadliest of all their blows, within the palace itself. 
The Winter Palace is a small city full of the Czar’s worshippers, 
of devoted officers, of picked guards, of skilled detectives ; yet 
there the Society had agents—forty, it is said, were arrested 
in one day—and found means to blow the dining-table into the 
air. That they failed was not due to any precaution, or any 
information, or any devotion of all those watchers, but solely 
to an accident, which it would have been impossible 
either for the Czar or the assassin to foresee. Indeed, the 
first result of this attempt is to demonstrate that 
precautions are utterly useless, that no method of life, 
not even residence in an ironclad, is of any avail, that the 
Society has agents who, whether by aid of treachery or simply 
of good acting, can penetrate anywhere ; and that the unhappy 
Sovereign would probably be safer walking among his people, 
than in the deepest recesses of any fortress. Without precau- 
tions he only risks a bullet ; with them he is attacked by far 
more dangerous and dispiriting scientific appliances. The 
Society evidently has the information, means, and agents 
to attack him anywhere —the precautions taken, for 
example, in Livadia are of the most extraordinary kind— 
and it is difficult even to think of trustworthy measures 
of defence. Any building, however guarded or however 
strong, can be blown up from within, and the Society pene- 
trates into all recesses. There must be servants, and any ser- 
vant may be an agent; there must be soldiers, and any soldier 
may be a Nihilist ; there must be officials, and any official may 
belong to the Society, or, as is believed to have happened less 
than a month ago, may be personated by one of its agents. 
A man in the uniform of the special employés of the 
Police, with an urgent message from General Gourko, 
was nearly admitted to the Czar’s presence, and intended, 
it is said, to shoot him down. Let watchfulness, and 
repression, and terror be pushed to their utmost limits, and 
still there is no security that in his bed, at his dining-table, 
in the church while offering thanks for his escape, the 
Czar may not go into the air. His enemies have the aid of 
modern chemistry, they have agents daring enough to use any 
means which leave them a chance either of escape or suicide, 
and they are utterly regardless of the amount of misery in- 





flicted on the innocent. Had this attempt succeeded, not only 
the Czar, but his daughter, whom no one hates, and Alexander 
of Bulgaria, a foreign Prince, would have been destroyed with 
him; while as it was, fifty-three perfectly guiltless soldiers 
were killed or maimed, for no reason except that they sat or 
lounged between the assassin and the Czar. The Society 
appear capable of destroying a cathedral, merely to reach 
one worshipper. There is no evidence whatever that 
the attempt will not be repeated, or that it will not at 
last succeed, success giving the signal for some outbreak, or, 
as is by no means improbable, when the history of Russia is 
ee” for a prearranged attempt to personate the new 
zar. 

There never was such a duel fought, and it is impossible 
even to form an opinion as to its probable ending. Repression 
has failed signally and decidedly, and there is no proof that 
any other course of action would certainly succeed. Were 
we Russians, we should believe that abdication was ex- 
pedient, if only that the danger might be faced by a 
new mind, unshaken by these continuous crimes, and un- 
hindered by the bitter indignation with which the present 
Czar must regard, and it is stated does regard, the ingratitude 
of his people. A strong man is wanted, and the strength of 
Czar Alexander is believed to have died away. As English- 
men, we cannot doubt that all this repression, pushed, as it is, 
by subordinate agents to an extreme of tyranny, does but 
intensify the mischief; or that orders setting the educated 
classes free by summoning some kind of representative body, 
if only with the right to speak freely of all grievances, would 
bring to the Throne that general support, that readiness to watch 
on the Sovereign’s behalf, which is now visibly wanting in 
Russia. Every kind of material protection surrounds the 
Czar, but the atmosphere is not protective. He is guarded 
by the reverence of the multitude, but he is not guarded by 
the affection of the classes from among whom his assailants, 
or at least those who direct his assailants, are almost certainly 
drawn. <A cool English statesman in the Czar’s place would, 
we believe, be convinced that the time had arrived for con- 
cessions, that the old system could no longer be main- 
tained, and that help for the Throne must be found among 
the people themselves. But we can easily imagine that 
to the Czar and the governing group around him such 
counsel might appear almost infamous, that they wovld 
reject with indignation any idea of yielding to terrorism, and 
would determine either to vanquish the Secret Society or to 
accept their doom. Men assailed as the Czar has been assailed, 
by murderers who are careless whose lives they take, if only 
his may be included, are in no temper to judge quietly of the 
policy which may permanently prove most effective. Their 
instinct is to fight the battle out, and make concessions, 
if at all, only after victory, and, however we may regret 
their decision, it is impossible to blame it. The mere diffi- 
culty of ascertaining whether any concession it is possible 
to make would stop the assassins’ hands, is a strong 
argument in their favour, as is their belief—probably quite 
sincere—that but for the autocracy the machinery of the 
Empire could not be worked for a month. Still, there remains 
the broad fact that a battle, and a very terrible battle, has 
been fought, and that victory has not arrived ; that the Gover- 
nors cannot be made more absolute, or the army stronger, or 
the police more vigilant, or material defences more perfect ; 
and that the Revolutionary Society has, so far, triumphed 
over all. In the midst of his own palace, of attached 
servants, of faithful guards, of a capital in which nine 
men in ten would obey any order whatever, the Emperor’s own 
dining-room has been blown up by unknown hands. It is 
impossible that such a state of affairs should continue ; impos- 
sible to discern how, without reasonable concession, it is to be 
improved ; and we must add, in truthfulness, impossible to be 
sure that in reasonable concession lies the remedy. History 
throws no light on a situation without a precedent, 
and speculation is baffled by our ignorance of the 
true motives of the actors, who may be, as some of 
the incidents suggest, pursuing a vendetta as well as 
governed by a fanaticism. For the present, they 
have done nothing but deepen the misery of Russian life, 
and there is no sound reason to believe that they will ever 
lighten it. It is not true to say that no assassination ever 
succeeded, but the immense majority have either been infruc- 
tuous, or fruitful only in ruin. The Czars are at least as likely 
to remember that the assassin rests in war-time, as to believe 
that assassination would cease when opinion was once free. 
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THE FAILURE AT SOUTHWARK. 


is no denying the evil omen of the Southwark 
(go There. ir Borg it is impossible to assert that the 
disgust with the Home-rule cry had any evil effect on the elec- 
tion. So far as is known, the Home-rulers gave their votes for 
Mr. Shipton, the labour candidate, while the English Catholics, 
who are strong in Southwark, voted in a body with the Conserva- 
tive, and not with the Liberal candidate. So, certainly, did the 
licensed victuallers; but it is very childish and very futile 
work “accounting” for defeats by explaining that this and that 
influence was one of the elements which caused the defeat. 
The licensed victuallers are citizens, like others, and have as 
good a right as others to their own view. To show that their 
view is now Tory, where it used to be Liberal, asa correspondent 
shows in relation to the Liverpool election in another column, is 
no doubt something gained, as it is also something gained to 
show that the Catholics vote for the Tory candidate, and the 
orthodox Dissenters for the Liberal. All these facts throw a 
certain amount of light on the constituents of the newer public 
opinion, and its affinities with the various physical and moral 
influences of the day. But that is the only direction in which 
these victorious demonstrations that it was “ beer,” or “the 
Irish vote,” or whatever it may have been, which carried the 
election, are of any use. We know somewhat better where the 
weak point of the Liberal party is, and where its strong point 
is; but the weak point is no weaker, and the strong point no 
stronger, for that. It remains true that a constituency 
which till quite recently was one of the most Radical 
in London has been more thoroughly polled than on any 
previous occasion, and that the result of that poll is that 
the Conservative candidate carried the day,—and would have 
carried the day, even if the so-called Labour candidate had not 
made his futile effort at all. Neither Mr. Clarke nor Mr. 
Dunn was a particularly distinguished candidate. Neither of 
them was known beyond the limits of the constituency to 
which they appealed. Each of them depended on the efforts 
of his friends within the constituency, and though Mr. Clarke, 
a barrister with practice, turned out a first-rate speaker for 
the canvass, and Mr. Dunn avery poor one, if he could be 
called a speaker at all, we doubt whether even that could have 
turned the day. The result was that the nominee of the Tories 
polled more votes than his two rivals received when added 
together. Southwark preferred a Tory because he was a Tory, 
and as far as we have any right to say, for no other reason 
whatever. 

No doubt the adherence of the Licensed Victuallers to the 
Tories is an important fact. But it is important, we suspect, 
chiefly because it shows that the London tavern-keepers think 
the public opinion out-of-doors is still rather Tory than Liberal. 
It is all very well to speak of Mr. Bruce’s restrictions on the 


liquor trade as the explanation of the feud between the Liberals 


and the innkeepers. Doubtless it did explain the quarrel. But 
it cannot explain the continuance of the quarrel up to the 
present day. Innkeepers, like other people, have a shrewd 
eye for their interests. And it is for their interest to support 
the party which has the more excitable and exciting 
public opinion of the day on its side. In old times, the 
Liberals always had a great majority of the votes at 
the hustings, and so the tavern-keepers and licensed vic- 
tuallers leaned to the Liberals. It was the Liberal cause which 
led to the most explosive expression of public opinion. It was 
the Liberal cause which gave birth to the largest number of 
toasts, to the most fervent eloquence, to the best vivacity, not 
to say joviality ; and so the innkeepers threw up their hats 
for the Liberals. Now all that is changed. The party which 
calls itself the patriotic party, which certainly is the noisiest 
party, and notoriously expresses the most exciting feeling, 
is the Tory party. The Tories have hoisted the Jingo flag, 
and the Jingoes, as they are in favour of the shedding of blood, 
are, of course, also in favour of wine and wassail. No wonder 
that the tavern-keepers thank their stars that they broke in 
time with the party of “earnestness,” and early allied them- 
selves by a happy chance with the modern equivalent for 
Cavaliers. They are not now likely to go back from 
the combination into which an almost accidental stroke of 
policy forced them. They see that if they have a per- 
manent interest at all, their interest is to support the ideas of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, We do not mean, of course, that the 
licensed victuallers, as a class, would think, more than any 
other class of respectable English tradesmen, of supporting the 
“ gunpowder-and-glory business,” solely and expressly because 
it is so noisy and so thirsty. But when two great parties are 
divided as to the merits of a half-understood policy, when there 





is but little time and little opportunity for learning what the 
precise merits of the controversy are, and respectable reasons 
can be quoted for either side of it, of course any 
great interest gravitates, almost without knowing it, 
to that side of the question which leads to the greater 
activity of its own energies. And no one can deny 
that the worship of the English Flag, the declamations 
against the great adversary of England, the praise of our 
troops, whatever they do and whatever they fail to do, and 
the rant against Mr. Gladstone and his policy as a new kind 
of political Puritanism, do promote toast-drinking and joviality 
a great deal more than any attempt to keep down the natural 
arrogance of British instincts within the bounds of common 
sense and common justice, 

But to leave the rather small question as to the side taken 
by the Licensed Victuallers, it is clear enough that the policy 
which has got the nickname of the “ Jingo policy ” is adopted 
by a multitude which it is extremely easy both to elate and 
to depress. There can hardly be a doubt that if a general 
election had been held just after the massacre of September, or 
just after the critical moment when General Roberts was in so 
critical a position in December, the ‘‘ gunpowder-and-glory-busi- 
ness” would have been at a great discount. That business is 
dependent for its prosperity on the good-spirits of a rather 
ignorant mass, who are as easily cowed as they are easily ex- 
cited. With the return of General Roberts’s ascendancy in 
Afghanistan, and the success of Sir Garnet Wolseley in South 
Africa, they have taken heart again, and are now as much 
persuaded that the Government are to be commended for 
having brought us through these dangerous crises as, a couple 
of months ago, they were disposed to regret that they had 
ever encouraged enterprises from which nothing but disaster 
seemed to have been reaped. The whole policy of the 
Government is to them like the course of a melodrama, 
and according as for the moment they see the imminence 
of danger or of escape, they collapse or they hurrah. Just 
now the sense of peril is over, and the sense of irritation 
against those who have urged the peril on them, and tried to 
persuade them that they were risking much for a radically 
unjust and unrighteous attempt, has taken its place. And the 
vote of Southwark records the result. 

We are far, however, from taking the Southwark election as 
typical of the feeling of urban constituencies in the country at 
large, still less as a sign of the coming events of a general 
election. Undoubtedly, the principles which govern a general 
election and those which govern bye-elections appear to 
be very different. The constituencies which at four bye- 
elections gave a vote adverse to Mr. Gladstone in 1873, 
sent up Liberals at the general election of 1874. And 
besides this, the feeling of the North is very different 
from the feeling of the South, nor are there any urban consti- 
tuencies which are so little penetrated with the hardy Liberal- 
ism of true principle, as the constituencies of the metropolis. 
For one reason, there is no place in England except London 
where the organisation of what is called “ pleasure” is so com- 
plete, and where the influence of pleasure-seekers weighs not 
much less than, even if it does not weigh even more than, the 
influence of those who are rather disposed to carry their most 
serious convictions into their pleasure, than to carry their im- 
pulses as pleasure-seekers into the world of their graver con- 
victions. It is unfortunate, but it is true, that the boroughs of 
the metropolis have less coherent political character of their 
own than any boroughs in the kingdom. Marylebone, for in- 
stance, and the Tower Hamlets and Greenwich return each a 
Liberal and a Conservative, to cancel each other’s influence ; 
the City, Westminster, and Southwark return Liberals at one 
election, and Conservatives at another. Nowhere do you find 
anything like the coherent political course of Birmingham, 
or Liverpool, or Manchester, or Leeds, or Bristol. Indeed, 
in the Metropolitan boroughs it is less a corporate opinion, 
than a huge mass of unsifted private opinion, which we find. 
And there is always something lower about these great aggre- 
gates of private opinion, than about any opinion which has 
been accustomed to ventilate itself under specific leaders, who 
confront each other before the same political audience. Lon- 
don, as it is, will never lead opinion in the United Kingdom. 
And this is the only legitimate consolation that we can offer in 
relation to the great Southwark defeat. That defeat is most 
discouraging for the general prospects of the Liberals, so far 
as it goes. But it does not go very far. It does not go 
nearly so far as the Liberal success in Sheffield, the successes 
in the municipal elections, or the magnificent demonstration in 
Scotland go in the other direction. It will be uphill work to 
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exorcise the Jingo demon, but it is still within our power, and 
a work more than ever incumbent on us to prosecute as 
strenuously as we may. 





THE DEBATE ON IRISH BOROUGH SUFFRAGE. 


HE radical vice in the Tory treatment of Irish questions is 
that the Tories profess to hold one theory, and then act 
upon another. They all say that Ireland is a part of the 
United Kingdom, and all treat her as if she were a depend- 
ency of Great Britain. Or rather, they treat her now as 
a dependency, and now as an integral portion of the 
realm, till their action becomes weak and _ confused, 
and Irishmen feel the sort of indignation and sense of 
injustice which inspire all men who are allowed a privi- 
lege, and then forbidden to enjoy it. There is absolutely 
no reason for refusing to Irish boroughs the English borough 
suffrage which would not justify the government of Ireland 
from above, as we govern India, by responsible and specially- 
trained agents. If Ireland is unfit for representative govern- 
ment, that might be a wise policy, as it certainly would be a 
clear and definite one; but to agree that the Island shall 
have representative government on the same plan as 
England and Scotland, and then insist that she shall 
have a different franchise, is simply to refuse in prac- 
tice the equality conceded in theory, and to refuse it 
on distinctly insulting grounds. Every Irishman who in 
England would vote, and in Ireland is refused a vote, is 
told plainly that the Legislature holds him inferior to an 
Englishman or Scotchman of his own grade. In England and 
Scotland, we say all householders,—that is, practically, all 
married men—are good enough to be trusted with a vote. In 
Ireland, we say they are not good enough unless they live in 
houses valued at £4 a year,—equivalent, as Irish Members 
affirm, from peculiarities in the local system of rating, to a 
£6 rental in England. Where is the equality, after such 
a distinction as that has been established? We say in 
England and Scotland that so long as a man has a 
house, we will not consider his poverty, or his social posi- 
tion, or even his possible ignorance, but will trust him 
with the franchise ; but in Ireland we say that unless he has a 
eertain amount of means, and a certain position, and a certain 
amount of knowledge, all to be proved by his rental, he shall 
not be trusted. The Irishman is, in fact, treated as a lower 
being altogether, against whom barriers must be raised, such 
barriers that there are fewer borough electors in all Ireland 
than in Manchester alone, and that the thirty-seven borough 
Members for Ireland are sent up by a select caste of 57,000 
persons. The Members, in fact, are not elected by the 
population at all, but by a class of it,—which may be wise, 
but which is a system of representation we repudiate both for 
England and Scotland. Mr. Lowther himself, while defending 
the existing law, admits its injustice, for he allows that the 
system must be changed, and only pleads that when changed 
the distribution of seats must be thoroughly altered as well as 
the suffrage. Why? It was not seriously changed in Scotland, 
when the great reduction of 1867 was effected. Mr. Disraeli 
accepted household suffrage without a word about redistribu- 
tion. It may be most unjust, we think it is unjust, that 
Portarlington should have half the representation of Dublin ; 
but Mr. Lowther is not going to abolish Portarlington, and if 
Portarlington is to continue, it is only fair that the true electors 
of Portarlington, acknowledged to be so in all Scotch and English 
boroughs, should be placed in possession of their rights. At 
present, they are branded as the inferiors of Englishmen. 

Oh! says Mr. Lewis, in a speech which is best described as 
an elaborate invective against the poorer Irish, these men, 
whom you would admit to the franchise, are unworthy. 
Some of them live in mud cabins. All of them are 
liable to be beguiled by agitators. Most of them are 
seditious, and buy papers in which songs are published 
exulting in English defeats. Would Mr. Lewis refuse 
the vote to Hignlanders, because they live in mud cabins without 
chimneys, or does he really believe that a certain amount of 
poverty, which is no disqualification in England and Scotland, 
is a proof in Ireland of inherent incapacity for the vote? If his 
argument has anything in it, it is an argument for a property 
qualification, not for a property qualification in Ireland 
only. As to the liability to be beguiled by agitators, 
what protection is there against that in Stoke-upon- 
Trent, or, for that matter, in all Lancashire, which 


unanimously elects Lord Beaconsfield to the head of 
affairs ? 


Recent events have certainly not shown pro- 





perty to be much protection against delusion by demagogues 
agitators, and charlatans. No doubt, in Ireland a prevalent 
illusion is apt to be an anti-English illusion; but Mr. Lewis 
himself admits it is seldom deep, for one of his charges against 
the popular newspapers is that they abuse an Army in which 
their own countrymen form a large proportion. That is 
quite true, and quite sufficient proof that Irishmen are not 
the enemies of Great Britain, But they are seditious, he 
says. Well, the most seditious place in England in 1831 was 
Birmingham. It was almost in open revolt,—much nearer it 
than any Irish borough now is; and its special demand was 
the franchise, which Mr. Lewis, on his own principle, would 
have refused. Wiser men than he granted it, instead; and 
to-morrow, if the Prince of Wales visited the borough, all 
Birmingham would be in a fever of loyalty to the Royal 
Family. Men are not made loyal by telling them they are 
unworthy of privileges or rights which their comrades 
possess, or by refusing them all constitutional methods 
of stating their mistaken views. Does Mr. Lewis imagine 
that people in Ireland will beat process-servers the harder, 
because they possess legal methods of altering the law which 
allows of process-servers? Or does he think that he best 
exposes the fallacy of the cry for Home-rule by refusing a law 
already passed in England, and which an Irish Parliament 
would pass instantly ? 

But, pursues Mr. Lewis, these constituencies, thus rein- 
forced, will at once expel all Tories, and ultimately all Pro- 
testants, and that is extreme injustice. No doubt it is, and 
for that reason we have always fought for the minority-clause ; 
but then that is exactly what we do in England and 
Scotland. In England, with its large Catholic population, 
we have not one Catholic Member, and it is doubtful if one 
could be elected ; and in Scotland, it is quite possible that at 
the next election not one nominal Tory will be returned. Is 
Mr. Lewis, upon that ground, prepared to disfranchise English 
and Scotch householders, or does he claim for Tories and 
Protestants a right divine of election which he refuses to 
Catholics and Liberals? As a matter of fact, we suspect 
plenty of Tories will get in for Irish boroughs, though their 
language about their countrymen will differ from Mr. Lewis’s ; 
and History shows that Protestants are in no danger atall. The 
most remarkable fact we know of about Ireland, which is supposed 
to be so ultra-Catholic, is, that a Catholic has no particular 
advantage at the polls, and that the most trusted leaders of 
the Catholic population have very often been Protestants. 
Emmett was a Protestant, and so was Lord E. Fitzgerald, and 
so were O’Brien and Mitchell and Mr. Butt, and so to-day is 
Mr. Parnell. Another agitator, we believe, has been both, while 
still a Member, and his change has had no influence on his 
seat. The Irish, like every other people with a past history 
of oppression, love agitators a great deal too well, so well that 
if a man is but an agitator, they never ask a question about 
his faith, and very often, we suspect, are at heart delighted to 
believe that the priesthood has no hold upon him. They are 
like some constituencies in Austria, which prefer Jews, because 
their liberalism will not be influenced even in thought by the 
creed which, nevertheless, the electors think essential for 
themselves. The true reason, and the only reason, why the 
equality of franchise is refused to Ireland is the lingering belief 
that caste ascendancy is essential to the good government of 
the Island, and that the masses will be made less responsible 
by the electoral power. Those ideas are, we believe, just as 
true of Ireland as they are of England and Scotland; that is to 
say, they are partly true, but cannot, in presence of the argu- 
ments on the other side, be allowed any weight. 





INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN ENGLAND. 


IR DAVID WEDDERBURN’S motion of Friday week, in 
favour of establishing a representative system in India, 

was, of course, absurdly premature. Apart altogether from 
the question of “ loyalty,” a feeling which differs in every pro- 
vince and almost every family, Bengal Proper being ready to 
give us a plébiscite, as it virtually did in 1857, while Behar 
would probably throw a two-thirds vote for our extirpation, a3 
it also did in 1857, the ideas of India and of Europe still 
differ too greatly to make such an experiment even possible. 
The Indian House of Commons might vote out the English 
Viceroy. A false representative body, that is, a body repre- 
senting the few Europeanised natives of the coast-fringe, would 
be worse than useless; while a true representative House 
would be eager for changes which no British Government or 
Parliament would be able to sanction. It would, for instance, 
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restore rights and privileges to temples and mosques, and re- 
cognise immunities from law based upon creed which are 
wholly inconsistent with Western principles; while it would 
declare for an unsound finance and for native administrative 
services with a vehemence which would soon disorganise the 
Executive. Moreover, although there is such a thing as 
“Indian ” opinion—opinion that is peculiar to India, but influ- 
encing all India—just as there is such a thing as Continental 
opinion in Europe, still the nations of the Indian continent 
are divided by exceedingly deep intellectual ravines, and her 
creeds by still deeper moral and social cleavages. The resem- 
blance between a Russian and an Englishman is much greater 
than that between a Canarese and a Rajpoot, the difference of 
language is at least as decided, and the conception formed by 
each of the political ideal to be reached or preserved is probably 
wider apart. The difference between the two great creeds, 
also, is far more radical than is understood in England. As Sir 
George Campbell said, in the best speech he has made in the 
House, a speech which no one will read, and which the reporters 
condensed almost out of meaning, Mahommedanism, especially in 
India, is intensely democratic. Since the Prophet made his black 
slave Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Abyssinia,the Faith- 
ful have maintained, not in theory only, but in practice, absolute 
equality among themselves, Hyder Ali the Corporal was 
better obeyed than the descendant of Kings; and the pariah 
who repeats the creed is received at once as the equal of any 
Mussulman in the land. Hindooism, on the contrary, is in- 
tensely aristocratic, is based on the conception that birth 
is a distinction granted by the Creator, and therefore 
at once just and ineffaceable, and the difference modifies 
all secular thought, small and great. Before representation 
can be established in India, its people must become more 
homogeneous ; and, as we conceive, its vast divisions must, as 
Mr. Bright has so long advised, be in some way administratively 
separated. Apart from the difficulty of foreign rule, no 
Indian House of Commons is possible, any more than a 
European Legislative Chamber. ; 

But, at the same time, we do not feel sure that a Second 
House of Natives only might not be added to the local 
legislative bodies, with the proviso that, as between the 
Houses, the Governor should have a casting vote. The 
dignity of those local Councils is great, while their prerogative 
is very limited ; and we are by no means certain that the 
debates of the native House, once made spontaneous and 
natural by the absence of the dreaded European representa- 
tives, would not be most instructive and useful. Natives are 
natural orators. They are trained from earliest childhood to 
government by committee, which in the family, in the village, 
and in the State, pervades all their life, and is by them recon- 
ciled, with an ingenuity which Europeans do not sufli- 
ciently study, with the autocracy of the Executive. The 
eldest maie decides the family case, but a family council has 
previously debated it, and greatly influenced him. The 
Headman rules the village, but it is in some accord with the 
village Punchayet ; and the Prince, be he never so absolute, is 
immensely influenced by the free discussion in Durbar, We 
doubt if the experiment would be dangerous, for an impracti- 
cable House could be left unsummoned, as Convocation was; 
and the gain of success is certainly worth some risk. With 
Sir G. Campbell, we feel, with every year’s experience, that 
without Indian aid—it is quite time to explode that cumbrous 
and meaningless expression “the natives,’ and substitute 
“the Indians,” as the earlier writers did—the burden of 
Indian Government is becoming too heavy even for the “ weary 
Titan,” now stumbling through the Afghan plateaus and the 
Persian plain; and this is the only way in which we shall 
obtain it. But the prospect is far off, and we regret that none 
who speak for India in Parliament will ask what might be 
obtained, viz., that three Indians selected by the Viceroy 
should be added to the Council of India in London. 
They could do no harm there; they would bring to 
business much information and many novel ideas; and 
they would disabuse their countrymen of the impression that 
they were ultimately governed for selfish objects by an invisible 
committee, with which they themselves had no relation. 
Three such men, carefully selected, would really represent 
not the Indians, but the ideas of the Indians, without 
possessing that popular power of coercion on the Government 
which it may be as yet inexpedient to confer. If they 
were found useless, their appointments would yet be a de- 
finite honour to their people ; and we do not believe they would 
be useless, It is very often found in human history that 
right acts produce good consequences which their advocates 





had not foreseen, and the introduction of native representa- 
tives into the ultimate Council of India is such a right act. 
No doubt, the natives possess in theory even better modes of 
representation. No law or etiquette that we know of prevents 
their agents from standing for English boroughs, nor 
would Parliament be disorganised if one or two great natives 
were created Peers; but in practice an English constituency 
will not elect a dark-skinned man, and Peers of yesterday 
would be affronted by the presence of nobles with £50,000 a 
year, an unbroken pedigree of fifteen centuries, and a faint 
tinge of colour. They must be placed in Council first, and 
we wonder and regret that with so many projects for India 
continually discussed, this, the most sensible and most 
honorific, has never been seriously raised within the House of 
Commons. 





THE PROPOSED AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


HE constant rumours which have been flying about for 
some time that Germany is desirous to draw England 

into engagements which would, in fact, be equivalent to an 
alliance with Germany and Austria against the contingency of 
any similar alliance between Russia and France, have been re- 
ceived with so much favour in certain quarters, and alluded 
to with so much approval, even by such a Liberal as Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, in his recent speech at Calne, that it is 
worth while to consider a little seriously what such suggestions 
really involve. The circumstances are these. Prussia, in pursuit, 
—successful pursuit, as it proved,—of a strong and effectual 
German union, snatched eagerly at the chance of a quarrel with 
France which should give her the opportunity she desired. 
Having, in alliance with the other German States, defeated and 
almost ruined France, she extorted terms which were eminently 
wise, if she expected a policy of war and were determined to 
secure all the advantages of a position favourable to attack, but 
which were eminently unwise if she desired a permanent peace, 
and wished to hold her own strongly, without ostentatiously 
threatening her neighbours. The annexation of Lorraine and 
the occupation of Metz were most effective measures 
of intimidation,—most disastrous considered as securities for 
permanent peace. The result of the then prevailing “ Mili- 
tarism ” of the German policy is now beginning to be evident. 
We have reached a period at which, if Germany had been 
moderate, there would have been a fair prospect of the same 
lasting cordiality between France and Germany which now 
exists between Austria and Germany in spite of the complete 
conquest of Austria by Prussia in 1866, when Prussia was 
wisely moderate. But though France gives no sign of belliger- 
ent feeling, and is, indeed, occupied in developing to the utmost 
her industrial resources, that conscience which makes cowards 
of us all, troubles the German Empire. Prince Bismarck cannot 
rest in peace. He is perfectly well aware that if Germany were in 
the position of France, and a pistol were presented at his 
master’s head, such as the great fortress of Metz constitutes 
for the French Republic, he would never sleep without 
dreaming of the best mode of knocking that pistol 
out of his adversary’s hand. Hence, he adds incessantly to 
the Army of Germany, and broods over every favourable con- 
bination which might counteract what is not to be counter- 
acted, except temporarily by temporary pressure,—the tendency 
of French patriotism to chafe inwardly against the permanent 
threat which he has prepared for it. Under such circum- 
stances, it may be that he has bethought himself of the 
make-weight of English influence, and suggested, perhaps, that 
if we could be persuaded to guarantee all the more dangerous 
points in Europe against any French use of them for an attack 
on Germany, it might then become possible to think of staying 
the indefinite competition in belligerent preparations which has 
now been so long going on, and to break the vicious circle of 
mutual terrorism. We have no reason to suppose that 
the present Government has listened to these blandishments, 
even if they have been tried uponthem. But we do know what 
one young Liberal statesman thinks of the wisdom of yielding 
to them. ‘The chief international object of England’s policy 
was,” said Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice on Wednesday, “the 
maintenance of peace, the surest protection to her own in- 
terests and possessions. There was only one Power on the 
face of the earth with which England had the slightest risk 
of coming into collision, namely, Russia. England; there- 
fore, should cultivate a firm and friendly understand- 
ing with Germany, which Power had. now drawn Austro- 
Hungary within the sphere of her influence. These Powers 
would, if properly supported, control Russia. They were the 
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ancient and natural allies of England. It was absurd to talk 
of Austria as the ‘ gaoler’ of other nationalities, and to ignore 
the liberal legislation in that country since 1866. 
policy did not involve any hostility towards France; but 
if it prevented France from flying at the throat of 
Germany, England would thereby be rendering to France 
the greatest service which one country could do to another, 
and also supporting the liberty of Belgium and Holland, 
which, in the event of another Franco-German struggle, would 
be exposed to imminent danger.” The suggestion referred to 
is understood to be that England should renew her guarantee 
of Belgium, give a real guarantee for the neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg, another to Switzerland, and, besides all this, guarantee 
the neutrality of the North Sea and the Baltic, which, in 
case of war between Russia and Germany, or between France 
and Germany, would, of course, be, so far as it went, an 
advantage to Germany. And this, or something like this, is, 
if we understand Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice rightly, an 
arrangement which he thinks that it would be good policy for 
England to accept. 

Now, in the first place, it is a policy which, call it what 
you will, could and would be understood in no light whatever 
but that of an attempt to hamper France. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice virtually admits that when he calls it a policy 
which would render it impossible for France, under any even- 
tualities, to attack Germany. Now, you may possibly be 
doing a service to a pugnacious man if you cripple 
his fighting arm, but it is at least a sort of service 
which he is very apt to repay, so soon as he recovers 
that fighting arm, by a rather energetic use of it 
against you. Right or wrong,—which is quite another ques- 
tion,—such a policy would be a policy to give offence to 
France. With Metz in her hands, Germany does not need to 
violate the neutrality of Luxembourg or Switzerland, in order 
to attack France. With Metz against her, France might 
find some such détowr the only chance of getting at Ger- 
many. Whatever colour there might be put on it, unques- 
tionably such an extension to other countries of the 
guarantee which we have always given to Belgium would 
be regarded, and probably rightly regarded, by France 
as an unfriendly demonstration against her. And as for 
making the North Sea and the Baltic permanently neutral, 
—that would be a vast sacrifice of English power, 
if it were to hold good against ourselves, and a most 
open threat at France and Russia, if it were to hold 
good only against them. The first point to notice, then, 
is that, explain it as you might, this arrangement would be, 
and would be generally understood as being, a heavy blow at 
France, no less than Russia. 

The other point to consider is whether it would be either 
a just or a politic arrangement for England. Would it be just ? 
What is the most disturbing element in the present 
European equilibrium? Is it not, as we have said, the mili- 
tary greed of Germany? Without discussing again the rela- 
tive responsibilities of France and Germany for the war of 
1870, is it not clear that if Germany had acted, even in 1870, 
on the sober and prudent policy she pursued in 1866, she 
would have had every chance of the durable friend- 
ship of Republican France, who would easily have 
pardoned an attack which had caused the downfall of the 
Empire? Can we even imagine a state of Europe in 
which France will cease to be restless under such a threat 
as the German occupation of a position and a fortress like 
Metz, close to her own borders? It is conceivable, of course, 
that by dint of adding to the German Army, and multiplying 
the German alliances, the French uneasiness under the threat 
of Metz will be kept in a state of suppression ; but it will 
be like a gas liquefied by the pressure of many atmospheres, 
always on the point of expanding again, so soon as the artificial 
pressure is removed. If Prince Bismarck really wants to bring 
about a state of European equilibrium,—which at present we 
doubt,—let him consider how he can best disembarrass him- 
self of Metz, without indicating any misgivings of the great 
military superiority of Germany. 

But even if it were just for England to give bail that 
France should be compelled to keep the peace against Ger- 
many, would it be prudent? Is it really true that Austro- 
Germany is more of our “ natural ally” than France? Is it 
really true that we should never entertain any fear of Germany 
such as we might reasonably entertain of France? In the 
first place, was the conquest of Schleswig-Holstein by Germany 
no threat to England? Would the complete absorption of Den- 
mark or Holland be no threat to England? And is there not 
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fifty times as much danger of the. absorption of these countries 
by Germany as there is of their absorption by France? If the 
independence of Switzerland has ever been really threatened 
in our time, it was far more threatened by the Prussian 
designs upon Neufchatel than by the French annexa- 
tion of Savoy, which was a mere transfer from Pied- 
mont. Further, while France is now governed by a 
Democratic Republic, whose first passion is industrial deve- 
lopment, Germany is governed by a military dynasty, whose 
first passion appears to be military greatness and display. 
That alone is a sufficient reason why England should not foster 
devotion for the latter Power, at the cost of her friendship for 
the former. And, useful as Austro-Germany may undoubtedly 
be to us in the south-east corner of Europe, the help we get 
from Austria and Germany there will never be so important to 
us as a cordial understanding with France, a Mediterranean 
Power which has the means, which Germany is never likely to 
have, of greatly embarrassing or greatly assisting us in 
developing our communications with British India. On the 
whole, we can hardly imagine a wilder, more dangerous, and 
more unfair policy than for us to join hands with Germany, in 
order to cripple the European influence of France. 





MR. PLIMSOLL’S PLACARDS. 


M*: says a contemporary poet, “is what he is by mis- 
\ take,” and of no man is this truer than it is of Mr, 
Plimsoll. He is a Member of Parliament, and in this capacity 
he has done good service ; but for all that, he is a Member 
of Parliament “by mistake.” Nature plainly intended him 
for the leader of a religious revolution. He has all the quali- 
ties which go to make such leaders, He has a sustaining 
enthusiasm, ardent benevolence, and the profoundest con- 
viction that every one who is opposed to him is not only 
mistaken, but wicked. He has not only an immovable con- 
viction that his Bill to forbid the loading of grain in bulk is a 
good Bill, that the practice which it seeks to abolish is an in- 
human practice, and that to continue to send ships thus laden to 
sea is to send their crews to probable death, but an equally im- 
movable conviction that every one must hold the same views of it. 
Consequently, if any one is found opposing this Bill, Mr. 
Plimsoll knows what to think of him. He judges him as he 
would judge a slave-trader or a pirate,—as a man, that is to 
say, who is seeking to uphold and protect cruelty, and 
doing his best to murder sailors. It does not occur to Mr. 
Plimsoll that the case against loading grain in bulk, strong as 
it may be, is not yet a proved case; that Parliament has not 
yet pronounced on it; and that judgment may conceivably 
be given against him. To admit this would be to admit 
that an appeal lies from Mr. Plimsoll to the Legislature, and 
to rank him among advocates, and not among judges. This is 
precisely the admission which the leader of a religious re- 
volution will not and cannot make. He feels that he is 
acting under the dread inspiration of a higher power, and 
to allow that his judgment in the matter can be in any way 
qualified by the judgments of persons or bodies not so inspired, 
would be to deny his mission. Unfortunately, these qualities, 
however useful they may be in religious reformers, are ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in Members of Parliament. Mr. 
Plimsoll has fallen foul of Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Onslow, 
in a manner which strongly recalls the language of eccle- 
siastical manifestoes. Placards giving his estimate of their 
characters and conduct have been circulated in Westminster 
and Guildford, bidding the electors of those two places to 
pass judgment on their representatives. At the instance of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill appears on the notice 
paper, with the letter affixed to it, which brings a measure 
under the operation of the half-past twelve rule. By this 
means Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Onslow have done all that 
they could at this stage to prevent the Bill from passing. 
Such conduct as this Mr. Plimsoll can but characterise in one 
of two ways. If they have done it of their own motion, it is 
inhuman; if they have done it at the suggestion of some one 
else, it is disgraceful. Mr. Plimsoll leaves it to the electors 
of Westminster and Guildford to say which of the two it is, 
but he will not hear of any third alternative. As it is im- 
possible that any one can be honestly doubtful as to the value 
of the Bill, opposition to it can only spring from indifference 
to the lives of sailors. That indifference may be due either 
to sheer cruelty, or to reckless selfishness. Sir Charles Russell 
and Mr. Onslow either love to think that sailors are in greater 
danger by their instrumentality, or somebody has made it worth 
their while to act as though they were thus minded. 
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It is plain that the only satisfactory ending to this indecorous 
incident would be for Mr. Plimsoll to withdraw what he has 
said. This is the real meaning of Lord Hartington’s plea for 
delay, while the clerks at the table are searching for pre- 
cedents bearing on the case. There is no real need of prece- 
dents in a matter like this. Such a need may arise hereafter, 
if Mr. Plimsoll is obstinate, and the House of Commons declares 
that he has been guilty of a breach of privilege. It will have 
to be decided then in what way the offender shall be pun- 
ished; and here it becomes of great importance to know 
how similar offences have formerly been dealt with. Lord 
Hartington, indeed, implied that if it should be found 
that conduct such as Mr. Plimsoll’s had formerly been 
passed by without notice, the House ought not now to stretch 
the law of Privilege. But there are such things as cases of 
first instance, and in our opinion Mr. Plimsoll’s offence fairly 
comes under this head. The chief value of the Privileges of 
Parliament is to protect Members against insult and intimi- 
dation in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties, and in 
no one is insult or intimidation so inexcusable as in a fellow- 
Member of Parliament. If Mr. Plimsoll thinks ill of the 
character and motion of Sir Charles Russell or of Mr. 
Onslow, he has an opportunity of telling them his opinion 
to their faces. No board of directors could possibly 
work together, if each member thought himself at liberty to 
write abusive criticisms on a brother-director, and circulate 
them among the shareholders. Mr. Plimsoll’s conduct has 
been worse than this. The meetings of a board of directors 
are not necessarily public; the meetings of the House of 
Commons are. Whenever his Bill is reached, it will be in Mr. 
Plimsoll’s power to say exactly what he thinks of the opposi- 
tion it has encountered. If it is objected that the Speaker 
would not allow a Member to apply the terms “ inhuman” or 
“ degrading” to the conduct of another Member, that is all 
the more reason for holding that Mr. Plimsoll has been guilty 
of a breach of privilege. It can never be desirable that a man 
should be allowed to say behind another’s back what he may 
not say to his face. 

Mr. Sullivan, the only Member who attempted to offer adefence 
of Mr. Plimsoll, tried to make out that whoever obstructed, in 
the House or out of it, any effort in the cause of humanity, 
deserved that his conduct should be described as “ inhuman.” 
According to this view, the end of a measure completely justi- 
fies the means. So long as the object of any effort is human, 
it is an inhuman thing to oppose it, no matter what may 
be the means by which it is proposed to give effect to 
it. A Member, for example, who objected to a Bill to 
distribute Mr. Sullivan’s property among the starving 
peasantry of the west of Ireland, would deserve to be called 
inhuman. Such a measure would, undoubtedly, be an 
effort in the cause of humanity, and as such, to ob- 
struct it would be to act an inhuman part. So long 
as the arguments of Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Onslow 
are still unheard, it is at least conceivable that these gentlemen 
may show either that the loss of life which Mr. Plimsoll at- 
tributes to the practice of loading grain in bulk is really due 
to some other cause, or that the prevention of it ought to be 
brought about in some other way than that proposed by Mr. 
Plimsoll. What is there of inhumanity in the maintenance of 
either of these propositions, and how could Mr. Plimsoll be 
sure that one or other of them might not be the proposition 
which Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Onslow intended to main- 
tain? Neither the goodness of Mr. Plimsoll’s cause, nor the 
accuracy of his guess at the cause of the mischief, can justify 
a wanton attempt to hold up the undisclosed motives of a 
Member of Parliament to the hatred and contempt of his con- 
stituents. If to do so is not a breach of privilege, we are 
decidedly of opinion that it ought to be made one. 








' “FERVENT ATHEISM.” 

N an admirable article under this title, contributed by 
Professor Upton to the first number of the Modern Review,* 
—a Review which we commend to our readers, as expressing 
very ably the mind of those who adopt a Christian type of 
Theism, while either questioning or denying the historical super- 
naturalism of the Bible, the mind, that is, of thinkers like Dr. 
Martineau, and Dr. Carpenter, and Miss Cobbe, of whom the two 
last-mentioned contribute remarkable papers to this journal,—we 
have a striking examination of the effort of the late Professor 
Clifford to impart a certain ardour of manner and exaltation 
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of tone to the spirit in which Agnostics speak of their negations. 
Perhaps the most curious thing about this matter is that while it 
is the masculine Agnostics who chiefly insist on the necessity 
for this exaltation of tone, and who try to string themselves 
up to it, it is, if we may judge by the example of Miss Beving- 
ton, the women who are most inclined to strip their creed of 
these adventitious elements, and to face Atheism boldly in all its 
nakedness. Not that in some sense Miss Bevington may not 
be called a “fervent” Atheist. Her fervour for everything 
which tends “lifewards,” to use the expression coined by he 
logic as the name for the very essence of right, is nearer enthu- 
siasm than reason permits. But at least she does not propose to 
“commemorate Space,” like Mr. Congreve; she does not parody 
Scripture in order to exalt the ancestral savage into the place of 
God, like Professor Clifford, who wound up a lecture by assert- 
ing that of “our father Man” it might be justly said, “ Before 
Jehovah was, I am;’”’ nor does she dilate with ecstacy, like Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, on the joys of “ posthumous immortality.” 
She moderates her raptures in believing nothing which can 
be called a religion, to the point at which they may be legi- 
timately indulged,—to exulting, namely, that for the future, 
if the Atheists and Agnostics can persuade the world to 
take their view, there will soon be no restrictions put on 
the great moral principle that you should so arrange life 
as to make it tend “lifewards.” And of course the term 
“lifewards” is to be limited to the enhancement of the life 
of human beings, in the limited future which may be anticipated 
for the race of man on earth, and is not to include any reference to 
what Miss Bevington regards as the baseless dream of a pro- 
longed spiritual existence after death. No doubt, Miss Beving- 
ton is to some extent alone in this comparative indifference te 
the right to use the language of religion after dropping the 
thing. We hear on many sides of the transport with which 
young Agnostics discover that there is still some exalted lan- 
guage of faith and hope, to which they either have, or think they 
have, aright. They are restless under the régime of pure scepti- 
cism, and thirst after the habit, to which their hearts have been so 
long used, of seeing light behind every waste of darkness by which 
the darkness may be explained. And the effort of so many able 
men to find some sort of spiritual language for them, which 
shall not be wholly without meaning, of course encourages 
them in this attitude of partly expectant exaltation. They feel 
as if it had been a heroic act of self-denial to say to themselves 
that they would no longer cling to an unsound belief in which 
they had not found any true satisfaction. And having 
done this act of heroic self-denial, they seem to think that they 
are somehow entitled to the old reward of heroic self-denial,— 
the reward which the spiritual world was to confer on those who 
ignored the sufferings of this. But they forget that in so 
grandly giving away their belief in a spiritual world, they have 
given away all the hope which was founded upon it, and have 
no longer a right to assume that there is a power anywhere 
which compensates the hero or the saint for what he voluntarily 
foregoes or forgets here. If, then, spiritual exaltation is to be felt 
at all, it must be fed from the consideration that there is no such 
reward, that no selfish arrizre pensée is possible to one who 
does not believe at all in the eternal justice, and does believe in 
temporary injustice very much. If that thought will con- 
tent them, there is plenty of exaltation, and self-exaltation, too, 
there. But if that be not enough, the idea of prizing Agnosti- 
cism as a treasure-hoard of new spiritual life must be surrendered 
altogether. Agnosticism is, after all, a profession of ignorance, 
as atheism is one of denial. Unless there be fresh life to be got 
from the expectation of a much more lonely life here, and a 
much more absolute death, than any Christian ever believed 
in, there is no fresh life to be got out of Atheism or 
Agnosticism. And excepting only that, besides cutting off a 
number of unselfish motives for doing right, the denial of God 
and immortality cuts off also one selfish motive too,—which 
may possibly have the effect of rendering some few good actions 
less implicitly selfish,—there is clearly no song of rapture to be 
raised over the Agnostic creed. 

So much the more we wish that those who sing what we may 
call a sort of Te Naturam Laudamus over their “ dear Agnosti- 
cism ;” who thank the elements,—if they thank any one at all,— 
for their love of truth and their courage in disburdening them- 
selves of a creed in which they have lost faith; who “ com- 
memorate Space,” for want of a Christ to commemorate ; who 
glory in posthumous existence, as Christians glory in the im- 
mortal life,—would consider what this inability of theirs to 
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dispense with transcendental emotion really implies. Nothing 
is easier than to show that logically, with their pre- 
misses, they have no right to such an emotion,—that it is a 
bit of moral surplusage, certain to disturb the fidelity and 
sobriety of their mental vision, and therefore, on their own prin- 
ciples, to be sedulously avoided, rather than fostered. If, how- 
ever, in spite of all logic, they cannot help seeking out some 
excuse for these illogical ardours of mood, if they are driven 
to it by the very necessity of their being, so soon as 
they begin to dwell on the authority of truth, and the ab- 
soluteness of obligation, what does that really suggest ? 
Does it not suggest very strongly that, after all, they are 
on a wrong track,—that there is something in the affinity 
for truth and right which indicates that the mind which feels 
this strong passion for either, is exalted above the limits of 
what is merely expedient and transitory, into a region 
in which something absolute and permanent really exists ? 
Take the philosophy of Atheism truly, and it is like 
Hume’s,—an easy-going, careless, pococwrante philosophy, 
which makes light of life, rating it at little value on the whole, 
as something in relation to which sublime emotions would 
be so much out of place as to be ludicrous. Assuredly 
that would be the true philosophy, if it were also true that 
no one exists longer than the limit of his life on earth, and that 
the race itself must cease to exist whenever the planetary condi- 
tions which suit its existence come toan end. That being so, it 
must surely be a mistake for any man to think very highly either 
of his own existence, or of that vague multiple of his own 
existence which makes up the life of the race. In that case, 
the consequence of every act and every thought would be strictly 
measurable, strictly finite, and would soon be exhausted. The 
Agnostics reply that this is very true, but that unless tem- 
porary life and happiness are worth something, eternal life and 
eternal happiness cannot be of infinite worth. That, however, 
depends on what “something” is to mean. Hitherto, this 
“something” has always included the more or less implicit 
belief in the infinite development of that “something.” Would 
a life constantly suggesting infinite development, and wholly 
disappointing the hope, be such a life as has hitherto been so 
much prized? Hitherto, the greater part even of our finite 
life and happiness here, has rested on the power of think- 
ing the thoughts and feeling the feelings which testify 
to our not being intended for this small scale of things 
alone, And if you extinguish that part even of the life 
we have,—if you succeed in persuading us that the fervour 
with which truth is embraced, and the passionate sacrifices 
which are made for it, are rooted in illusion; if you con- 
vince us that the passion with which we refuse to ensure our 
own happiness at the cost of another’s, is a fanciful and exalté 
passion, then the highest charm even of what is temporary 
_ is gone, and the life we have would not be, what for ages it 
has been. But if, on the contrary, do what you will, you 
eannot root this class of feelings out of human nature; if the 
more you impress on men that they neither know nor can know 
anything of the Creator, that they cannot reasonably expect to 
survive their physical organisation, and that their race cannot 
survive the cooling-down of the earth, the more passionately they 
eling to these few remaining notes of heroism, the more they 
dare everything to tell the naked truth, though it has nothing 
but desolation in it, the more they are rapt mto a seventh 
heaven in contemplating the possibility of sacrificing the short 
lives they have, to make those of others purer and better ;—if 
this be so, then we say that such a state of things ought to be 
a great lesson to them that, after all, there is something within 
the mind that refuses to assimilate with the true philosophy of 
a temporary and rather insignificant life. These ardours of 
Atheism, these fits of exaltation in contemplating what we owe 
to “our father Man,” and what we should do for our posthumous 
life in our descendants, are really signs of a mind that has 
lost 1t3 way, and that is connecting thoughts and feelings 
belonging to a different order of existence with the insignificant 
incidents of an almost momentary phenomenon. Do what we 
will, we cannot talk the dialect of merely finite and temporary 
beings, even when we try most deliberately to talk it. Those 
who ought to be Horatian or disciples of Hume in their 
philosophy, who ought, like Hume, to reckon up the satisfac- 
tions of a good dinner as a very measurable element of life, and 
who ought to smile when they hear people talk of the incalculable 
importance of finding the truth, or of the inexhaustible value of a 
true love, instead of thus smiling, strain every nerve to adapt 





this kind of language to a system which will not endure it, and 
which is shattered to pieces under the strain. Ought this not 
to be a warning that the mind and heart of man testify against 
the falsehood of the ideas so passionately adopted and at the 
same time so passionately ignored in the very inexcusable and 
illogical intensity of the passion with which they are held ? 





THE MEMORIAL TO LORD LAWRENCE. 
HE great meeting of Friday week at the Mansion House to 
promote the Memorial to Lord Lawrence, which, it is said, 
rather hangs fire, raises once more questions which, after 
centuries of memorial-making, have never yet been settled, 
What is the use of a memorial, and if a memorial should be 
provided, what is the best kind? The usual answer to the first 
question is, that a memorial honours the dead, keeps their 
memory alive, and helps to secure them that fame which, to 
many minds, including some of the best as well as the brightest, 
is such an incentive to exertion. We confess if that were the 
only answer, we should be very doubtful if memorials were of 
any use. We question if anybody is ever much spurred on to 
achievement by the anticipation of such honours, whether he 
ever looks fondly forward to the prospect of a statue, whether 
he would not rather trust tu his work, to history, to the memories 
of his countrymen, than to any representation, or building, or 
concrete memorial of any sort, which, after all, seems to imply, 
on the part of those who set it up, a latent fear lest the object 
of their reverence should be forgotten. Admiral Nelson did, 
indeed, murmur, “ Now for a peerage or Westminster Abbey !” 
when he gave the order to engage off Aboukir Bay; but it was the 
recognition involved in a public funeral of which he thought, 
not of the monument to be put up in commemoration of his 
services. To make such a memorial much of an incentive, it 
should be invariably voted by the nation, not left to friends, or 
even to admirers, who may be mistaken in their devotion, or may, 
and frequently do, exaggerate their subject’s claims to general 
recognition. Lord Lawrence, in particular, was the last man 
to think of such a thing. No one doubts, we imagine, his title 
to a memorial. It scarcely needed the throng which gathered 
in the Mansion House, or the magnificent speech of Lord 
Derby—far and away the greatest effort he has ever 
made, a speech quite wonderful in the curious felicity of 
its ringing phrases—to make all Englishmen acknowledge that 
to Lord Lawrence, if to any Englishman, such honour was due. 
Yet we cannot but doubt whether Lord Lawrence, in whose 
character, as Lord Derby said, a “heroic simplicity ” had the 
first place, would have looked forward to a memorial with any 
delight, would not have regarded it rather as another of the 
ceremonies of life which he thought interrupted its work so 
much, and have cried out that he left his memory to the judg- 
ment of historians and posterity, who are seldom much 
influenced by memorials. There is one, we believe, somewhere, 
of another great Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
but we question if, among all the Englishmen who are aware of 
his claims to greatness, a hundred ever saw it, and were ever the 
more mindful of him because they had seen it. Half the monu- 
ments of the world pass without notice, and those are most 
studied which commemorate men in the blaze of whose fame 
any memorial would be obscured. ‘There is no memorial of 
Shakespeare, except English literature ; or of Cromwell, except 
English freedom; or of Clive, except the Indian Empire; 
and if there were, their fame would not be in the smallest 
degree enhanced. The true reason for a memorial has little to 
do with the dead. It is well for the living that a nation should 
mourn real losses, should acknowledge its debts, should reveal 
publicly, now and then, what kind of man it is it honours, and 
so set up anew, from time to time, a lofty standard of service, 
of attainment, or even of intellectual powers. It is not so much 
to keep the hero’s memory fresh, as to show that the people 
recognised a hero, that a memorial should be set up. We all 
feel that, when we allow that a national memorial is the best, or 
failing that, a memorial to which great multitudes or very 
varied classes have sent their contribution. Any millionaire 
could put up a memorial to any person which would probably 
exceed in beauty any national effort, and preserve a memory a8 
long as such memorials can, yet we all feel that such a tribute 
would be comparatively worthless. The quality which dignifies 
such works, the “piety” of many or of a nation, would be 
wanting, and the effect would be absolutely nothing, or confined 
to the artistic merit of the memorial itself. 
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It is; however, right that the people should express in some 
4 way their sense of service; and to no one is such a 
tribute more justly due than to Lord Lawrence, who pre- 
served to the kingdom an empire which those who slandered 
him when living are daily saying is more valuable even than 
the kingdom to which it was preserved. It cannot be 
national, unfortunately, for we have a Government which 
acknowledges no services in any one whose opinions were 
adverse to its own, or who criticised its crave for blood 
and glory; but the people can, if they please, make up in 
a moment for the defects in their rulers’ imaginations, and 
place in the hands of the managers of the Memorial 
the means to make it worthy of Lord Lawrence’s place 
amongst great Englichmen. It will, we trust, take the 
form of as perfect a likeness in stone as can _ be 
executed,—not a “statue” in the conventional sense, so 
much as an enduring representation of the man. Lord 
Lawrence’s figure, which was one of almost heroic massiveness 
and grandeur, allows of this treatment, which, for other reasons, 
is the one which posterity will best appreciate. Of all things 
about a man, that which it is most difficult to preserve after the 
lapse of a generation is the personal memory of him, the im- 
pression of how he looked and bore himself, and what he was in 
theflesh. His acts tell us his claims, his letters reveal his char- 
acter, his biographers will tell us his history, but often nothing 
remains to present us with the man himself, who, nevertheless, 
must be recalled, if we are to realise vividly his career and his 
place among men. Descriptions do not strike two readers alike, 
portraits fade till they are false, and tradition rarely keeps un- 
broken any personal recollection, except one of unusual impres- 
siveness or force. What would we not give now for a likeness 
in stone of Shakespeare, or of Milton, or of Cromwell —and 
what would be the value of a Shakespeare church, or a 
Milton hall, or a Cromwell window? ‘The very first duty, 
when a great man has passed from among us, should be to 
place his personality beyond risk of historian’s fancy or error, 
—to record his face, and his figure, and everything belonging 
to him which might else be speedily forgotten. It is for this 
reason, that it is to be regretted that we English have no 
Walhalla, in which all such memorials should be stored, till 
posterity should feel that it was admitted, as it were, into the 
presence of the dead. We must, however, do what we can; 
and what we can do, is to recall to our descendants two 
hundred years hence, when the Indian Empire has perhaps 
passed away, what manner of man he was who preserved it in 
1857, and thovght that in preserving it he was doing service to 
God, as well as to his countrymen. A full biography of Lord 
Lawrenee will, it was stated at the meeting, shortly be prepared 
by competent hands; the historians of India will always assign 
him his real place in the annals of the Empire; and his admirers 
here can best help to keep his memory fresh, by enabling those 
who read that great story to realise thoroughly, as if they saw 
him, what manner of man he was. 





HELLENIC STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

[ in some respects, and notably in laborious research and the 

compilation and comparison of facts, gathered in indefatig- 
able study, we have been left behind in the field of Classical 
scholarship by our industrious kinsmen in Germany, English- 
men have yet always shown a keen instinct in the appreciation 
of the fine qualities of Greek literature. The names of Bentley 
and Porson, among men of the past, of Shilleto, Paley, Jebb, 
among moderns, are enough to establish such a claim. Nor 
has the study of Greek history received scant attention 
at the hands of our countrymen, who have contributed more 
than one work truly classical to the store of the world’s litera- 
ture on the subject. One branch of what may conveniently 
be called Hellenic Studies has, however, on the whole, received 
less systematic attention in this country than the others men- 
tioned. This is that wide field of interest comprised under the 
term Archwology, and including the study of Hellenic Art in 
the whole peried and over the whole area of its development, of 
manners and customs, and in fact of the surroundings, natural 
and artificial, amid which that wonderful people lived and 
throve, and made the mark they did on the world’s history. 
True that we can point with real pride to some great names of 
men who have in disinterested enthusiasm devoted time, labour, 
and money to the unearthing of Greek statues, and temples, and 
other ancient remains. No other nation can name more dis- 
tinguished individual workers in this field than our Leake, 





Cockerell, and Newton. And the members of the Dilettanti 
Society have made splendid contributions, more so indeed than 
is generally known and recognised, to the understanding of the 
principles of Greek Art. But interest and effort in‘this direction 
have hitherto been confined to the few among English scholars. 
We have no Chairs of Archzology in our Universities (though it 
is probable that they may be looked for before long), no regular 
instruction whatever in this wide and fruitful field of study, other 
than that which is picked up by students of Art set to imitate the 
antique, either from casts or from the originals in the British 
Museum. In this respect we are left far behind by Germany, 
where every small University provides a course of instruction, 
at the hands of teachers carefully trained, and where we must 
go for all the standard books on the subject. Even in France, 
knowledge of and interest in the subject are wider-spread than 
with us. Both Germany and France have schools in Athens, 
where young scholars devote several years to original research 
in archeology. In England, on the other hand, till quite 
lately, great and fruitful as was the attention paid to Greek 
language, literature, and history, it was the exception to 
find anything but gross ignorance, even among scholars of 
eminence and authority, on the subject of Greek art and 
antiquities. Dictionaries of antiquities existed, founded mostly 
on German models, but little if any stress was laid upon their 
use and importance by schoolmasters or college lecturers, no 
attempt was made to make students realise the vital part played 
in Greek life by the strongly-developed artistic sympathies of 
the people. 

Now, however, Englishmen who desire to see their country- 
men to the fore in every branch of honourable learning, may 
congratulate themselves that a change is coming over the spirit 
of the scene. An energetic, if small, band of workers is slowly 
and surely making its influence felt, and before long we 
may hope to see Archwxology take its proper place in our 
classical curriculum, and humanising, as it must, our 
national culture. Such books as Becker’s “Charicles,’ im- 
ported from Germany, have given place to native 
productions, such as Professor Mahaffy’s “Social Life in 
Greece,” “Rambles and Studies in Greece,” and “ Primer of 
Greek Antiquities; while such authorities as Professor Jebb, 
Professor Colvin, and Mr. Newton, with his coadjutors at the 
British Museum, are throwing their weight into the same scale, 
by lectures, contributions to periodicals, and in other ways. 
Mr. Pater and Mr. Symonds, too, may be named as not the 
least efficient propagandists in the direction of promoting in- 
telligent interest in the artistic side of Greek life. The recent 
foundation at Oxford, through the anonymous generosity of a 
Fellow of All Souls’, of a travelling studentship in archeology, 
is another hopeful sign; and these individual efforts seem 
likely to gather great additional strength from the recent forma- 
tion of “The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies.” 
This movement, set on foot early last year by a few enthusiasts, 
taking as their model a similar society, which has existed and 
done good work in Paris for some twelve years past, has now 
assumed permanent form, and has the support of nearly three 
hundred members. An inaugural meeting was held in June 
last, under the presidency of Mr. Newton, whose interest in the 
project has throughout been unfailing and of the greatest value. 
A provisional Committee, then appointed, devoted the autumn 
to the drawing-up of a constitution, which should place the 
society on an established basis. This constitution was submitted 
on January 22nd to a well-attended meeting of the ordinary 
members of the society, Mr. Newton being again in the chair, 
and was confirmed unanimously, so that the society is now in a 
position to enter upon its labours. The Bishop of Durham has 
consented to fill the office of President ; while the names of Mr. 
Newton, the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professors 
Jebb, Sayce, and Colvin, among the Vice-Presidents; of the Dean 
of Christchurch, Sir John Lubbock, Professors Bryce, Hort, 
Kennedy, and Mahaffy, and Messrs. Oscar Browning, I. Bywater, 
W. W. Capes, E. A. Freeman, D. B. Monro, and F. C. Penrose, 
on the Council, are enough to show that the Society will be under 
the guidance of some of the most competent scholars in England. 
The objects proposed to themselves by this learned body are 
best stated in the words of the first of the Rules recently 
confirmed. These are:—(1l.) To advance the study of Greek 
language, literature, and art, and to illustrate the history 
of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic 
periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited documents 
or monuments, in a journal to be issued periodically. (2.) Te 
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collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and 
remains, and with this view to invite travellers to communicate 
to the Society notes or sketches of archeological and topo- 
graphical interest. (3.) To organise means by which members 
of the Society may have increased facilities for visiting ancient 
sites and pursuing archeological researches, in countries which, 
at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic civilisation. 

This third head, touching the subject of Greek travel, leads 
us to remark on another hopeful sign in the future of Hellenic 
studies in England. There can be no question that a man who 
has read, however deeply, about Greece, or has studied, however 
lovingly, her authors and her works of art, away from the soil 
which gave them birth, and has never set foot on her shores, is 
at an enormous disadvantage as compared, not, of course, with 
a mere curious and chance traveller, but with a similarly 
cultured man, who has, if only for a few days, seen 
the favoured land and breathed its pure air. This being 
brought face to face with the actual scenes amid which 
the men we have loved and reverenced grew to be what they 
were, this realisation of the atmosphere which pervaded and in- 
spired all the artistic activity whose results we know and admire, 
is indeed an epoch in the life of the student of ancient Greece. 
A flood of light is thrown thereafter upon allusions hitherto but 
dimly guessed at, upon facts never yet rated at their true value, 
and a glow unspeakable is cast over all hisfuture work. Grant- 
ing these advantages to be gained from a visit to Greece, it is 
obviously of enormous importance for as many cultivated 
Englishmen as possible, and especially such as undertake to 
impart knowledge of Greek matters to others, to make the 
journey. And this consideration is clearly gaining support, 
for the number of such English travellers in Greece is every 
day increasing. Nor can the influence of the newly-founded 
Society do otherwise than extend the range of this attraction 
Hellas-ward. 

A visit to Athens now-a-days is, after all, so easy a matter, 
and yet so amply repays the time given to it, that it seems 
almost a sin for the Greek student, who has the opportunity 
at all within his reach, not to stretch out his hand and take 
it. Once in Athens, Marathon and Thebes and Eleusis are 
within easy reach’; while only a few days’ journey will secure 
the traveller the sight of Corinth, Argos, and Mycenz. Of 
course, mere desultory travelling like this, vivifying as it must 
be to Classical study in England, is only breaking ground, as 
far as the systematic pursuit of archeological research 
is concerned. But every fresh traveller who comes back 
full of what he has heard and seen adds fresh fuel 
to the fire of enthusiasm for new discovery, and weight 
to the pressure that has been brought to bear upon our 
ancient seats of learning, with a view to the introduction of 
the study of Archeology among those stamped by University 
usage as edifying unto sound learning. Looking back, then, 
over the ground we have attempted to cover in this rough and 
somewhat desultory sketch of the condition and progress of 
Hellenic Study in England, there-seems good reason to hope 
that our country will soon be second to none in the earnest 
and successful prosecution, not only of some, but of all its 
branches. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—@——_— 
IRISH DISTRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have tried to consider the course proposed by the 
Government to meet the distress in Ireland from the point of 
view of an English Guardian of the Poor. I have asked myself 
how our English Poor-law could be made to meet such a crisis as 
that under which Ireland is now suffering. Tried in these 
balances, the Government proposal seems to me to be found 
wanting. 

The peculiarity of the distress in the Bog districts of Ireland 
is said to be that the distressed population is not, as it would 
have been in England, a population of labourers. If it were 
so, the Poor-law might do its work,—keep the population from 
starving by outdoor relief, protect its action by labour-tests, 
and cast the cost of the whole proceeding on the rates. The 
precedent of Lancashire might be carried out. The wider area 
of the county might be resorted to in relief of distressed 
Unions. The chief flaw in such an arrangement would be that 
the burden of a temporary disaster would fall wholly on the 











tenants, instead of upon the owners of property, because there 
would not be time for the principle that rates ultimately fall upon 
the owner to apply itself to jthe actual case. But in Ireland 
the distressed multitudes are said to be the tenants of some 
acres of potato-land on which the crops have failed. And to 
this class the ordinary Poor-law rules forbid outdoor relief to 
be given. 

The Government measure seems to be compounded of three 
intrinsically objectionable expedients:—1. The relaxation of 
the ordinarily wise rule forbidding outdoor relief to tenants of 
land. This is deprecated, as opening the floodgates to promis- 
cuous and pauperising relief to able-bodied men who for years 
have kept themselves from being paupers. 2. The opening of 
public works, turning the tenant-farmers for the time into 
navvies, which course is condemned by Lord Emly, as with- 
drawing the tenant’s labour from his land, where it is 
wanted to prepare for the next crop. 3. Loans to landlords at 
1 per cent., in order that they may be induced to employ tenants 
in improving the landlords’ property, a course which is con- 
demned, on the ground that the loan is needed by the tenant 
and the labour on his holding. 

The plain, common-sense view seems to be, first, that a system 
of relief is required which shall set the tenant to work on his 
own land, and end in a really{efficient provision for the next 
crop; and secondly, that there is great merit in unity of action, 
and therefore in making the existing machinery of the Poor- 
law do the work, if possible. Can it not be made to do it ? 

The working of the English Poor-law suggests an expedient 
Relief is often given by Guardians in England to able-bodied 
persons, by way of loan. (59 George III., c. 12.) Let all Poor- 
law relief to tenants in Ireland be made, in the first instance, by 
way of loan; and further, on condition that the tenant shall 
labour on his own land, preparing for the next crop; the loan 
to be repaid out of the crop, or by instalments, as the 
tenant may be able to pay them. The advantages of such a 
course are many. The tenant is not at once pauperised. A 
check is put upon his wants, for he is drawing on his own 
future resources. Agriculture is not neglected, and labour not 
withdrawn to other channels. 

Of course, the Boards of Guardians must be furnished with 
funds, and as some portion of the relief thus granted by way of 
loan will not be recovered, the ultimate loss must fall somewhere. 
To enable the relief by way of loan to be granted by Boards 
of Guardians, advances must be at once made to them by the 
central authority. The Guardians would thus be promptly 
placed in funds, and the distress promptly met as it arises. 
The money should be drawn week by week as it is wanted, 
and restricted to these special cases of relief by way of loan. 
For the repayment of the advances to Guardians, the pro- 
perty of the district should, in the first instance, be liable. 
The burden of ultimate loss should fall on the owners, the 
tenants being already overburdened by the ordinary rates, and 
it being right, as already stated, that the property of the dis- 
trict should bear it. For the owners’ relief, the burden might be 
cast over a period of years, with a provision that, should the 
owners’ rate exceed a reasonable amount, the excess might be 
thrown on the property of a wider area. The advances to 
Guardians, being thus secured, might fairly be taken as a tem- 
porary investment, at a low rate of interest, of a part of the 
Irish Church Fund. This is probably the way such a crisis 
would be met, if it had occurred in England ; and the simplicity 
and promptness of such an arrangement, the checks it would 
put upon the relief given, and the provision it would make for 
the next crop, would surely, even in Ireland, be advantages much 
greater than would be obtained from a resort to hastily-extem- 
porised public works, loans to landlords, and promiscuous out- 
door relief.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Szrpoum. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAVE DONE FOR 
IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."} 
Srr,—The article in your last issue on Irish Distress errs in 
some particulars, but I am inclined to think these few faults are 
the result of a want of local and intimate acquaintance with the 
halting, half-hearted official measures taken to cope with and 
relieve what is universally admitted to be an intense, deep, and 
far-reaching destitution. Had you exactly known how little 
the Government has done, or seems prepared to do, I fancy, 
you would likely pass another verdict upon its vacillating con- 
duct, and with me, not even be prepared to give it the common 
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credit of good intentions. The fact of the depressed condition 
of Ireland is too unquestioned to require any proof, but the 
extent of the failure of the potato crop alone will partly ex- 
emplify the heavy losses we have suffered. Dr. Hancock esti- 
mates the fallen value on this staple article of production as 
being, for the past three years, over £15,000,000. This fatality 
has mostly affected the small farming and dependent trading 
classes (evidenced, in a small degree, by a decrease in bank 
deposits from 1876 to 1879 of £3,699,000). And yet these per- 
sons are practically outside the operation of the outdoor relief 
clauses of the Poor-law Act. Since October, when the deficient 
harvest was gathered in, and its terrible losses determined, this 
considerable section of the population have been in increasing 
want, debt, and difficulty, and even private charity fails to reach 
most of them. Now, in or about September, after having re- 
ceived and published careful and accurate reports of this sad 
state of affairs, compiled by the impartial inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, who visited the then fifty ‘‘ distressed 
Unions,” the Executive inexcusably waited a month, and at 
the expiration of that time it promulgated a circular 
letter to all these Boards of Guardians, recommending them 
to whitewash the unoccupied cells in their workhouses, for the 
possible accommodation of a large immigration. After this 
wonderful exhibition of foresight, another rest ensued. All this 
while, despite the rigour of the exclusion clauses against persons 
holding over a quarter-acre of land, the average weekly official 
returns of persons relieved was steadily and alarmingly in- 
creasing. Most of the local Boards in the meantime sent up 
resolutions representing this strain on their resources, and 
stating that, unless aid were promptly and liberally afforded 
them, no rate they could collect, no space they could afford, 
would support and house the crowds that would pour in from 
the impoverished districts. 

Then, in November, a paltry concession was made to en- 
courage loans on fee-simple estates and leaseholds (with 
over 40 years unexpired), and the facilities held out were 
simply the suspension of the interest charge for two years, 
which thenceforward was to be annually paid up for the full 
term of 37 years. This, of course, did not succeed, and few 
landlords availed themselves of the questionable advantages 
offered. This step having thus egregiously failed, the Board of 
Works in January published comparatively liberal arrange- 
ments for advances, offering money on the security mentioned 
at £3 8s. 6d. per cent., repayable, principal and interest, in 
thirty-five years. The popularity of this concession is apparent, 
in the significant fact that up to the 5th inst. there had been 
759 applications, for an aggregate amount of about £462,939. 
Possibly, about £500,000 may be advanced under this head. The 
Bill introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer sanctions 
these loans, and also authorises the presentment of publie 
works at baronial sessions, giving borrowing powers at about 
‘7% per cent. for fifteen years. This step is now most inoppor- 
tune. When the usual spring operations are about to commence, 
is assuredly no time to turn local labour to exceptional 
employment. But even if this danger be not so likely, 
there yet remains the fact that the cost of these enter- 
prises falls exclusively upon the land, which is already heavily 
taxed. It requires little penetration to see that the landowning 
class, who are not at present in a particularly pleasant or 
patriotic temper, who, most of them, have heavy charges on 
their estates, who are tied down by settlements, and hampered 
by charges are certainly not likely to be found either able or 
willing to avail themselves of any loan facilities offered for im- 
proving their estates under such conditions, thus affording 
general employment. And yet it is upon such a weak-kneed 
lot the Ministry mainly depends to find the machinery for 
labour; upon this sour-grained section they impose the 
responsibility of saving the already imperilled lives of 
a nation. When, to bolster up some shaky settlement 
in the Rhodope, our generous Government, in a fit of simu- 
Jated sympathy, was quietly going to vote a large subsidy 
to relieve the victiins of Turkish misrule and Tory menace, when 
to gain the vote of the large English cities it granted millions 
for civic ornamentation, surely Ireland, that has been a stranger 
to such liberality, has a right to expect, in her hour of sore need, 
some more substantial, ready, and satisfactory assistance than 
the paltry, pettifogging aid that, with such an exasperating 
parade, is now grudgingly offered her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuam, February 16th. RicuarD J. KEtty. 








THE LIBERALS AND THE HOME-RULERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I again ask a little of your space to explain that I 
did not say, in my former letter, that a constituency had better 
return a real Home-ruler, than an imprudent conceder? In the 
passage you refer to, I was not speaking of constituencies at all. 
Having in view Mr. King-Harman’s Lord-Lieutenancy (though 
I do not defend Ministers in that), I said it was one thing for 
“the Government not to ostracise Irish gentlemen who happen to 
be convinced Home-rulers, and quite another thing for English 
candidates who are not Home-rulers at all” to make disin- 
genuous concessions in order to catch Home-rule votes. 

But I might have said it, and on no Quixotic grounds, for 
the simple reason that in England true Home-rulers are rare, 
while “imprudent concession” is “as easy as lying.” I dis- 
claim all intention to include Lord Ramsay in the insinuation 
which may be thought to lurk in the last phrase. I do meanit 
to apply to the practice, if it should grow up, of imitating his 
course as part of the tactics of the party. You weigh a par- 
ticular man’s weaknesses or crotchets, even on important sub- 
jects (at least, when critical decisions on those subjects are not 
imminent), against his general merits, because they are under- 
stood to be individual, and therefore limited in their effects ; and 
because they may be honest in him, though you are sure that 
their adoption by the average man could not be honest. 

I venture to repeat my strong conviction that if the Liberal 
party managers patronise Home-rule as an electioneering dodge 
to catch Irish votes, they will do what is both dishonest and 
impolitic ; and that if individual candidates do it, the chances 
are that they will deserve the like censure. I assure you that I 
have no sort of intention of “ discriminating too finely between 
different shades of purpose ”—a danger which apologists for 
the conceding candidates are more likely to fall into—and that 
I feel a very novel glow of inward satisfaction at being found 
guilty by the Spectator of morbid scrupulosity !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln’s Inn, February 16th. O. 

[What we contended for and contend for, is that there is no 
pretence at all for the assertion that, in relation to the Liver- 
pool election at all events, the Liberal party managers did 
patronise Home-rule as an electioneering dodge. Lord 
Ramsay’s mistake was his own only; and we believe that no 
party leader would have been worthy of his position who had 
not, in Lord Hartington’s place, expressed his wish that Lord 
Ramsay might carry the day, in spite of that mistake. There 
are too many Liberals who exert themselves so much to pick 
holes in every attempt of their leaders to give an impulse to the 
united action of their party, that they succeed in discouraging 
hearty combination by their scruples, more than they strengthen 
it by their help.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 


Sir,—Will you allow another “ humble Liberal voter” to give 
his reasons for dissenting from the views expressed by your 
correspondent “O.” upon this subject, and the sanction you 
have implicitely lent them ? 

As Englishmen, we have to face the fact that after many cen- 
turies of political and social connection with us, the Irish as a 
nation are profoundly discontented, and seriously disaffected to 
our Government. Nearly a century’s experience of legislative 
union with Great Britain has failed to reconcile them to it. The 
long-standing agitation for “ Repeal” only died out to be suc- 
ceeded by the Fenian conspiracy, which was scarcely crushed 
before it gave place to a still more widespread movement in 
favour of “ Home-rule.” That the Irish as a nation support 
this movement must be taken to be proved, by the fact 
that the majority of their representatives in the House of 
Commons are pledged to vote for it. The removal, by the 
wise legislation of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Government, 
of such substantial grievances as the establishment of an alien 
Church and a harsh system of land-tenure, has not availed to 
satisfy the nation, which still proclaims the existence of deep- 
seated wrongs, and incessantly pleads for redress. Long 
estranged from Liberals and Conservatives alike, but at last 
persuaded that it is hopeless to expect any concessions from the 
latter, the more moderate leaders of the Irish party have 
recently made overtures of reconciliation to the former. Throw- 
ing themselves on our justice, they have reduced their demands 
to this,—that we will concede them a patient inquiry into the 
nature and grounds of their alleged grievances, expressing a 
confident hope that if this be granted, the equity and wisdom 
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of the measure of redress which they propose will be eventually 
made manifest. To the majority of English Liberals who have 
given any consideration to the question (and to myself, for one), 
the supposition thatsuchan inquiry would result in the discovery 
of any serious grievances still unredressed, for which a remedy 
far less violent than dismemberment of the Empire could not 
readily be found, appears to the last degree improbable. But 
is it reasonable to let our convictions upon this point, however 
strong they may be, stand in the way of a reconciliation so 
desirable ? In his speeches at Liverpool, Lord Ramsay avowed, 
as frankly as any man could do, his personal conviction that 
the scheme of Home-rule, as propounded by the leaders of the 
party, was impracticable; but when a sixth of the constituency 
which he aspired to represent was profoundly impressed with 
the opposite conviction, he could not be deaf to their appeal. 
When they consented to waive any pledge that he would abide 
by the result of the inquiry, if he would only vote for it, he 
agreed to the compromise. I confess that, had I been in his 
position, a sense of honour and justice would have led me to 
adopt the same course. Apart from any question as to the 
advantage or disadvantage to us as a party of making the 
concession asked, can we in common fairness refuse to 
an aggrieved nation the right of hearing which we should 
accord to an aggrieved individual? To refuse it upon the 
ground that it would encourage the petitioners in false hopes 
of their obtaining what we know to be impossible, appears to 
me as unjust as it would be for a Judge to decline to hear a case 
of alleged wrong because the plaintiff asked for preposterous 
damages. Concede the inquiry, lay bare the truth, and then 
let it be seen what the healing legislation of a wise statesman, 
such as Mr. G'adstone, can effect to remedy what is really 
amiss. That this can be effected at a far less cost than “ dis- 
memberment,” we most sincerely believe; but let us not pre- 
judge the investigation by announcing that if it cannot, we will 
still withhold justice. Worse even than dismemberment would 
be a perpetuation of the existing discord. No time seems 
to be more favourable than the present for bringing about a 
cordial reconciliation between the sister-islands. 
Notwithstanding the misrepresentations of such agitators as 
Mr. Parnell, the Irish people cannot but recognise, in the 
generous response made by this country to their appeal for help 
in distress, that we are bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh. To those of us who believe, in spite of many untoward 
symptoms to the contrary, that the future is with the Liberal 
party, and that the welfare of the united Empire depends upon 
its ultimate triumph, the overtures of political alliance recently 
made by such moderate leaders of the Irish section as Mr. 
Sullivan are not a little encouraging. To accept those over- 
tures upon no other condition than that of doing strict justice, 
may be to heal a breach, not only in the ranks of our party, 
but in the fabric of the State. To hold aloof now, from a 
weak dread of the consequences of yielding, may be to keep the 
party divided and the Empire disintegrated for ever.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. G. H. 





THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have laid down the Spectator of to-day, after reading 
the article on the Liverpool election, and I see, what few appear 
to see, that the election was not decided upon the question of 
the policy of the Government, but that the decision rested with 
the “ Grog ” interest—as it is called—as I shall show. 

Mr. Whitley informed a Temperance deputation that it was well 
known in “ private circles ” and amongst “ his friends” that he 
was in favour of Sunday closing of public-houses. Of this the 
public knew nothing. There he stopped. To the publicans’ 
deputation he replied, with regard to this question, that be 
would concede an opening of their houses for two hours on 
Sundays, an hour at dinner-time and an hour at supper. The 
publicans resolved to give him their support. Now, there are 
2,200 public-houses in Liverpool, and their owners, with their 
retainers, would form a large vote. Mr. Whitley’s majority is 
2,200 odd. 

Lord Ramsay declared against Sunday opening, and made 
the publicans his enemies. But if the tables had been turned, 
and the two candidates had changed places on this question, 
Lord Ramsay would be where Mr. Whitley now is. If the 
publicans had not voted at all, but stood aloof, the contest, so 
far, might be looked at as a struggle on the policy of the 
Government, and Lord Ramsay would have had a good majority, 








supposing the publicans’ vote to be—which is a small estimate 
—3,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the election turned on the 
“ srog ” interest, and that that interest was prepared to support 
the candidate who would support them.’ Alderman Rigby, a 
leading publican, had on his shop, in large letters, ‘“ The Queen’s 
Speech,—vote for Whitley,” the misleading intention of which, on 
ignorant minds, is obvious.—I am, Sir, &., Witt1am Boop. 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool, February 14th.. 





INDIAN POLICY IN RELATION TO EUROPE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—There is one fact in relation to the Afghan war which in: 
all recent discussions appears to have fallen out of popular: 
view. Whatever be the nature of the Russian correspondence 
found at Cabul, it should not be forgotten that, in the last 
instance, our own Government gave the strongest provocation 
to intrigue in that quarter. From the moment the Sepoys 
entered the Mediterranean, and it became apparent the resources 
of our Indian Empire might be employed against Russia in 
Europe, she was sure to seek the means of a diversion on our 
Asiatic frontier, or at any point where intrigue was possible in 
India. When the Times’ correspondent was declaring to all 
Europe that Indian troops were ready in any number, and 
exultant Jingoism accepted the fact as one of its most potent 
weapons, what Power so threatened could have remained guies- 
cent? ‘The appearance of a Russian embassy in Cabul was the 
natural consequence of British action. General Kaufmann was 
said to have actually collected the nucleus of a force for the pur- 
pose‘of creating a hostile diversion in the event of a European war, 
and even that fact could excite no surprise. Instead of prudently 
watching our Indian possessions, the Government could scarcely 
have done more to provoke an attack. While insisting that the 
security of India was the one point of importance, they thrust 
India into the forefront of a European quarrel. This relation 
of our Afghan difficulties to the European policy of the Govern- 
ment needs to be recalled. Clever and successful as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Sepoy parade was said to be, never was there a 
greater mistake in policy. Parliament discussed the constitu- 
tional questions with much technical zeal, the moral aspect of 
the movement was debated, and its possible reaction on the 
Indian mind; but few gave attention to the larger bearings of 
the policy, as it affected European relations. 

As regards the permanent attitude of Russia towards India, 
it is easy to understand why she should gravitate towards Herat,. 
which was formerly “the great emporium of Central Asia,” but 
it is morally impossible that any schemes of ambition should 
induce her to cross the Indus, while her own internal govern- 
ment remains undeveloped. If she conquered, she could not 
govern: the colossal bugbear would crumble under its own 
weight. If ever any motive of attack is wanting, it will be 
created in the West. The policy of Lord Beaconsfield has been 
simply provocative of mischief to India. 

Surely a wise statesmanship should aim to keep India out of 
the area of European disputes. It may be a vain dream which 
would hold her intact; but even in these material days we have 
heard much about the rights of neutrals at sea, and the expe- 
diency of keeping non-combatants out of the horrors of war by 
land; and the aim might at least be to create a moral tone: 
which, on this vastly larger field, should make intrigue some- 
what more difficult. The present Ministry have persistently 
moved in the opposite direction. 

One point more, not in relation to Afghanistan, but to show 
how largely Lord Beaconsfield’s Indian policy affects Europe. 
From the day when the Suez Canal became a highway for our 
troops from the East, every Mediterranean Power had a new 
interest in Egypt, and we have seen how that interest has been 
asserted. Further, in case of a war, it must have been a matter 
of supreme importance to Russia to block the egress; and does: 
not this fact give the key to the acquisition of Cyprus, and 
explain Lord Salisbury’s Manchester reference to English pre- 
cedents? Cyprus was not to be a model farm, or a “steam 
plough” manufactory, as at first represented, but another 
“ Gibraltar,” or a “ Malta,’—that is, a naval arsenal, had it 
proved practicable.—I am, Sir, &c., W. &. 





“RUSSIA BEFORE THE WAR.” 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Srr,—In your criticism of “ Russia Before the War,” you have 
made a blunder, not unnatural to one not personally intimate 
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with Russian life. On page 208 you find fault with the author 
for mentioning @ Gostinoi-Dvor as in Moscow, rather than in 
St. Petersburg. I am a native of Russia, and of course per- 
fectly familiar with the language, though long resident in 
England. There are Gostinoi-Dvors in all large Russian towns, 
and certainly one in Moseow, as well as in St. Petersburg.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ALEX. WHISHAW, 
Chaplain of the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


[Like the author of “ Russia Before and After the War,” our 
correspondent has fallen imto a very natural mistake. A 
foreigner who knew St. Petersburg, but had no knowledge, or 
only a passing traveller’s knowledge, of other Russian towns, 
would be likely to imagine that because the bazaar of St. Peters- 
burg is called “ Gostinoi-Dvor,” therefore all other Russian 
bazaars would bear the same name. Such, however, is not the 
fact. The bazaar of Moscow is invariably called “ Gorod ” (i.e., 
town). If Dr. Whishaw were to hail a droshky in the streets of 
Moscow, and order the driver to go to the “ Gostinoi-Dvor,” 
the man, unless he had been to St. Petersburg, would not know 
what he meant. We repeat that the blunder on this point 
committed by the author of “ Russia Before and After the War ” 
is of itself sufficient to prove that he is not what he professes 
to be,—“a Russian.” No Russian could make such a mistake. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My attention was called a few. days ago to the paragraph 
in your edition of January 31st, in reference to the Arctic Expe- 
dition, and I would, on behalf of myself and the Committee, 
thank you much for the kind encouragement you gave to the 
undertaking. Will you, however, allow me to correct one little 
error of your reporter? I did not say that the centre of the 
earth was 26 miles nearer to the Pole than to the Equator, but 
that “the diameter passing through the Equator was a little 
more than 26 miles greater than the diameter from Pole to Pole.” 
The centre is, therefore, about 13} miles nearer to the Poles 
than to the Equator.—I am, Sir, &e. SamvuEL Kins. 


The College, Highbury New Park, February 17th. 





ST. KILDA. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 


‘Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, as mandatory of the people of 


St. Kilda, to call public attention to the neglected condition of 
that island, and to say that although a post-bag was sent out 
last summer, no intimation has been given that the service is 
to be continued? My constituents will be perfectly contented 
with a post twice a year, namely, in spring and autumn, and as 
British subjects, I insist that they are entitled to this con- 
venience. The state of St. Kilda is a disgrace to the Govern- 
J. Sanps. 
Bankhead, Tranent, February 13th. 








POETRY. 
—_———_—_ 
THEO-JINGO-MACHIA. 


“Ye cannot serve God and Jingo.” 


LIVERPOOL, SOUTHWARK, 1880. 





Muss, if on heights divine thou lingerest still, 
And leavest Helicon for Primrose Hill, 

If even yet thy spirit fail to choke 

Where Mammon’s altars reek with British smoke, 
Thy wings unsoiled, thy genius all unhurt, 

By London’s wilful and determined dirt,— 

Still hover round the head of one who fain 
Would woo thee in despite of greed and gain, 
And in his worldly dreams can still aspire 

To catch some spark of Polyhymnia’s fire. 


‘Thou, who hast sung how mice encountered frogs, 
May’st yet look down through February fogs 
«(More.choice in taste and smell than e’er before 
Enwrapped Britannia’s shop-infested shore), 
Upon the undying strife that keeps alive 

‘The lofty mame of the Conservative. 

Sing, then, my Muse, how in the quest of Fame 
‘The hosts of Jingo to the battle came, 





And voted in a mass compact and fair, 

For everything their chiefs agreed to swear, 
With varied cat-calls whipping in the mass, 
From Peace and Honour up to Beer and Bass; 
And, if they only won, cared not a jot 

Whether their chiefs or they spoke truth, or not. 


Truth! idle phantom of a dreamer’s theme! 
Truth! rococo with that evanished dream ! 
No more Eternity’s preposterous rules 
Govern the enfranchised thought of modern schools; 
No more the fabled soul should now aspire 
To heights aflame with purifying fire ; 

No more should mortal, credulous and rash, 
Seek aught but Notoriety or Cash, 

Or think that anything can soar beyond 
The pride of Maple, Allenby, or Pond; 

No more should politician fear or doubt 
Upon the facts he knows no fact about,-— 
Provided that the gallant Tory be 

The Briton’s boast,—in the majority. 


Ah! pause, and think; beyond the few score years 
Which bound the Land of Hopes,—the Sea of Fears, 
The true Majority, unheard, unseen, 

Await the living o’er the leap between ; 

Nor all the mists of Positivist breath 

Can for a moment cloud the march of Death. 

The glib philosopher, bold to deny 

The poor tradition of a Power on high, 

At five-and-twenty summoned hence to see 

Which is the greater Truth,—the Power or he; 
The clever trickster playing for amaze, 

And tricking out man’s fullest span of days, 

And wondering in the end that such a man 

Can by no trick prolong so small a span,— 

Muse! hast thou left no master-chord to thrill 
These bastard spirits with thy beauty still, 

No voice to whisper to the dwindling earth 

The glorious secret of thy sacred birth ? 


We know not, oh, we know not! yet we know,— 
At least the few who, lingering below, 

Believe that yet the eternal laws of Right 

Defy the changes of our Day and Night, 

And shall emerge from every mortal test 

Of every mortal aim the first and best,— 

We know that, patient, by the popular scorn, 

It may be, overmatched and overborne, 

Our puny hands may not avail to stay 

The circus-march of spangles for a day, 

Our feeble voice be powerless to drown 

The yell that calls Vulgarity Renown, 

And all our strength too weak to tear aside 

The nets too close for Truth when Lawrence died. 
We know all this; but still our faith renew, 
Steer by the Pole-star steady to the few; 

We will not swell the chorus of applause, 

Make man the greater for God’s broken laws, 
Cheer on the angry nations in their jars, 

And glean for glory in ignoble wars, 

O’erride the weak, and, for our courage praised, 
Quake at the bug-Bear that ourselves have raised ; 
We will not stain with dust our Father’s shield, 
Or shout for Jingo and for Beaconsfield. 


H. M. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
MR. GOSSE’S NEW POEMS.* 

Srx years have passed since we noticed Mr. Gosse’s earliest 
volume of poetry in the columns of the Spectator. “On Viol 
and Flute” was a work of promise, rather than of fulfilment. 
With much in it to charm the ear and stimulate the fancy, it 
contained little that was fitted to satisfy the intellect and heart. 
The music of the poet’s song was often sweet, and his lines had 
a languorous grace that harmonised with the dreamy mysticism 
of his verse; but there was, as we have said, a want of back-bone 
in the volume. An artistic sensibility to form and a striking 
command of rhythm were not more obvious features of Mr. 





* New Poems. By Edmund W. Gosse. London: C. Kegan Pauland Co, 1879. 
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Gosse’s poetry, than its occasional voluptuousness of sentiment, 
obscurity of expression, and aimlessness of purpose. It was 
evident the writer could sing, but it appeared to us that he had 
frequently caught the false tone of a bad school, and had much 
to learn, as well as unlearn, before he would produce any verse 
likely to satisfy the “ fit audience” which a poet chiefly craves. 

As a prose writer and critic, Mr. Gosse has of late made his 
name known to all intelligent readers, and a volume of “ New 
Poems” from his pen is likely to be read with curiosity and 
interest. In some respects, a considerable advance has been 
made in the right direction. Mr. Gosse’s poetical power has grown 
with the years. He is a greater master of his instrument, and 
seldom offends us with false notes. He can sing of love, without 
dwelling too much on the fleshly side of the passion; there is in 
some directions more restraint in his verse, and in others more 
power. There are few signs here of weakness, and the book 
bears on every page the marks of high culture, keenness of 
insight, and subtlety of thought. Perhaps there is too much 
of this subtlety, Mr. Gosse sometimes chooses very simple 
subjects, but he rarely treats them simply, and his lightest 
pieces seem to show that the author can always subordinate 
his imagination to his intellect. He understands thoroughly 
the intricacie= and varieties of poetical style, and the ease with 
which he manages different forms of verse is the result, no 
doubt, of consummate skill and labour. Art, indeed, is never 
lacking, but we miss the spontaneity of the poet who writes 
because he cannot help writing. Mr. Gosse can rarely be said 
to fail, but, on the other hand, he never attains supreme 
excellence. We read much that he has written with pleasure, 
but miss the vivid imagination by which a poet imprints his 
words indelibly on the mind, so that the music and the thought 
become a part of the reader’s spiritual heritage. 

Unlike some of our young poets, who believe in nothing they 
cannot see, and bewail persistently the shortness of life and 
the eternal farewell they must shortly bid to love, Mr. Gosse 
believes in immortality, and even accepts the Platonic idea of 
a pre-existent state, so nobly treated by Wordsworth in his 
great “Ode on Immortality.” In a poem called “ Winter- 
Green” Mr. Gosse writes :— 


“Surely before the stars were sure, 
Before the moon was set in heaven, 
Your unborn soul to mine was given, 

Your clear, white spirit, rare and pure, 
For me was formed and shriven. 


Ah! surely no time ever was 
When we were not ; and our souls’ light 
Made those cold spaces infinite 

That lie between the years like glass, 
Seen only in God’s sight !’’ 


On the whole, the feeling that pervades the poems is Classical 
rather than Christian, and the suggestions and illustrations are 
drawn from classic sources. The fine, antique flavour of the 
following sonnet will strike every reader :— 


“ Cool, and palm-shaded from the torrid heat, 
The young brown tenor puts his singing by, 
And sets the twin pipe to his lips to try 

Some air of bulrush-glooms where lovers meet ; 
O swart musician, time and fame are fleet ; 
Brief all delight, and youth’s feet fain to fly ! 
Pipe on in peace! To-morrow must we die ? 
What matter if our life to-day be sweet ? 
Soon, soon the silver paper-reeds that sigh 
Along the Sacred River will repeat 
The echo of the dark-stoled bearers’ feet, 
Who carry you, with wailing, where must lie 
Your swathed and withered body, by-and-by, 
In perfumed darkness with the grains of wheat.”’ 


Full of graceful melody and of classical charm are “ The Gifts 
of the Muses” and “The Sisters, a Dorian Idyl,” two poems 
which it would be unjust to exhibit by extract, so complete are 
they in conception and execution. The following spirited 
piece, entitled, “ Greece and England,” will better bear quotation 
and slight abridgment :— 
“ Would this sunshine be completer, 
Or these violets smell sweeter, 
Or the birds sing more in metre, 
If it all were years ago, 
When the melted mountain-snow 
Heard in Enna all the woe 
Of the poor, forlorn Demeter ? 


Would a stronger life pulse o’er us, 

If a panther-chariot bore us, 

If we saw, enthroned before us, 
Ride the leopard-footed god, 
With a fir-cone tip the rod, 








Whirl the thyrsus round, and nod 
To a drunken Maenad-chorus ? 
Were the brown-limbed lovers bolder ? 
Venus younger, Cupid older ? 
Down the wood-nymph’s warm white shoulder 
Trailed a purpler, madder vine ? 
Were the poets more divine ? 
Brew we no such golden wine 
Here, where summer suns are colder ? 
Yet for us, too, life has flowers, 
Time a glass of joyous hours, ’ 
Interchange of sun and showers, 
And a wealth of leafy glades, 
Meant for loving men and maids, 
Full of warm green lights and shades, 
Trellis-work of wild-wood bowers. 
So, while English suns are keeping 
Count of sowing-time and reaping, 
We've no need to waste our weeping, 
Though the glad Greeks lounged at ease 
Underneath their olive-trees, 
And the Sophoclean bees 
Swarmed on lips of poets sleeping !”” 
Despite this poem, and not forgetting Mr. Gosse’s acquaintance 
with the Scandinavian mythologies, we venture to think that 
his mind has more poetical affinity with Greece and Rome, than 
with England, or any northern clime. Poets and versemen 
were accustomed in the last century to touch classic themes, 
because it was the fashion of a prosaic and unimaginative age 
to do so; but Mr. Gosse appears to write on such subjects 
because they have made him their captive. He sees the past 
more vividly than he sees the present, and whatever creative 
power he possesses is expressed in the revivification of what, to 
the man of culture, can never be wholly dead. This predilection 
may be noted throughout the volume, and is strikingly evident 
in the sonnets,—a form of verse of which Mr. Gosse is a master. 
Scarcely one of these sonnets could have been composed by a 
writer who had not “travelled in the realms of gold,” from 
whence Keats brought back such treasures to our English 
shores. One illustration only can be given here, and with it 
we, must part with a volume to which adequate justice cannot 
be done in a brief review. Enough, however, has been said to 
induce readers to examine Mr. Gosse’s New Poems for them- 
selves. The sonnet we shall quote, called “The Bath,” is 
characteristic of the vein of thought which, as we have said, 
gives a tone to the volume :— 
“ With rosy palms against her bosom pressed, 
To stay the shudder that she dreads of old, 
Lysidice glides down, till silver-cold 
The water girdles half her glowing breast ; 
A yellow butterfly, on flowery quest, 
Rifles the roses that her tresses hold ; 
A breeze comes wandering through the fold on fold 
Of draperies curtaining her shrine of rest. 
Soft beauty, like her kindred petals strewed 
tong the crystal coolness there she lies. 
What vision gratifies those gentle eyes ? 
She dreams she stands where yesterday she stood’ 
Where, while the whole arena shrieks for blood, 
Hot in the sand a gladiator lies.” 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S “ DATA OF ETHICS.”* 
Tuts will, probably, attract more notice thun any other philo- 
sophical book of the season. It is intended, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, to constitute the first division of his work on “The 
Principles of Morality,” with which his voluminous “ System of 
Synthetic Philosophy ” is to end, and has been published some- 
what out of its natural place in the series, from the fear that 
a rigid adherence to the original plan might result in this, which 
forms its culminating point, failing to see the light in a perfect 
shape. It is, as all students of its author’s writings must have 
anticipated, an attempt to found the principles of right and 
wrong on what he considers a scientific basis, in accordance 
with the evolution hypothesis; and is to be followed by works 
containing the more specific conclusions which flow deductively 
from the principles which are here inductively ascertained. The 
book is not large, but extremely elaborate and condensed, and is, 
like all which its author writes, admirably consecutive in thought 
and lucid, though peculiar, in style. To analyse it thoroughly, 
and to test all its principles in a manner worthy of its importance, 
would be a task far beyond our limits; and all that we can now 
attempt is a brief outline of the system which it unfolds, with 
an indication of what appear to us to be its prominent points of 
strength and of weakness. 








* The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872 
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Mr. Spencer directs his attention solely to what he calls 
« conduct,” that is to say, outward acts, which are “ purpose- 
ful,” or rather, the aggregate of purposeful, interdependent 
actions performed by an organism. There are actions of 
organic beings not purposeful, as the automatic movements 
of the lowest creatures, and many of the reflex and instinctive 
acts of even the highest. There are, above them in evolution, 
comparatively simple acts which have a recognisable aim, but 
are ethically indifferent, which fall, nevertheless, under the 
category of “conduct.” Then we have acts more varied, and in 
which there are complex adjustments to special ends; and as 
we ascend from the lowest savages to the most highly evolved 
civilisation, we find many minor ends subserving major ends. 
The highest stage of the evolution of conduct emerges when 
the social state has been developed, at first by each individual 
achieving his ends without preventing others from achieving 
theirs, and finally by the mutual aid which renders the lives of 
all more complete ; so that conduct “ gains ethical sanction ” in 
proportion as the activities become such as do not necessitate 
mutual injury (as they do in the case of predatory animals, 
and in man during the stages when man wars against his 
neighbour, tribe against tribe, and, in the degree of evolution 
which has not yet passed away, nation against nation), but 
are all furthered by mutual aid; for the life of the social 
organism must, as an end, rank above the lives of its units. 


We speak of a good knife, a good house, that is to say, one 
which is adapted to achieve its appropriate end. If it fails to do 
so, we call it bad. Then we apply the words “good” and “bad ” 
to conduct. In the simple, every-day actions which concern 
chiefly the minor welfare of the individual who acts, we use 
these terms; we do so also in the class of semi-self-regarding 
acts which concern the rearing of children, and we apply them 
equally to the most important actions bearing on the welfare of 
the social organism. In reference to these various grades of 
actions, Mr. Spencer says :— 


“Those ethical judgments we pass on self-regarding acts are 

ordinarily little emphasised, partly because the promptings of the 
self-regarding desires, generally strong enough, do not need moral 
enforcement, and partly because the promptings of the other-regarding 
desires, less strong, and often over-ridden, do need moral enforce- 
ment. Hence results a contrast. On turning to the second 
class of adjustments of acts to ends which subserve the rearing 
of offspring, we no longer find any obscurity in the applica- 
tion of the words ‘ good’ and ‘bad’ to them, according as they are 
efficient or inefficient. The expression ‘good nursing’ and ‘bad 
nursing,’ whether they refer to the supply of food, the quality and 
ameunt of clothing, or the due ministration to infantine wants 
from hour to hour, tacitly recognise, as special ends which ought to 
be fulfilled, the furthering of the vital functions, with a view to the 
general end of continual life and growth...... Most emphatic, 
however, are the applications of the words ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ to con- 
duct throughout the third division of it, comprisng the deeds by which 
men affect one another. In maintaining their own lives and foster- 
ing their offspring, men’s adjustments of acts to ends are so apt to 
hinder the kindred adjustments of other men, that insistance on the 
needful limitations have to be perpetual; and the mischief caused 
by men’s interferences with one another’s life-subserving. actions are 
so great, that the interdicts have to be peremptory. Hence the fact 
that the words ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ have come to be specially associated 
with acts which further the complete living of others, and acts 
which obstruct their complete living. Goodness, standing by 
itself, suggests, above all other things, the conduct of one 
who aids the sick in reacquiring normal vitality, assists the 
unfortunate to recover the means of maintaining themselves, defends 
those who are threatened with harm in person, property, or reputa- 
tion, and aids whatever promises to improve the living of all his 
fellows. Contrariwise, badness brings to mind, as its leading correla- 
tive, the conduct of one who, in carrying on his own life, damages the 
lives of others, by injuring their bodies, destroying their possessions, 
defrauding them, calumniating them.” 
The conduct to which we apply the word “ good” is relatively 
the more evolved conduct, and “bad’’ is that applied to that 
which is relatively the less evolved. Evolution, tending ever to 
self-preservation, reaches its limit when individual life is greatest 
both in length and in breadth. The developed social state both 
makes possible and requires a conduct such that life may be 
completed in self and offspring, not only without preventing its 
completion in others, but with a furthering of it in them, for 
it is only in the developed social condition that even individual 
and family life finds its truest and fullest development. Hence, 
this form of conduct is emphatically called “ good.” Underlying 
all this is, of course, the optimist assumption that life is worth 
living, and that, on the whole, it brings a surplus of agreeable 
feelings. Pleasure to some being, or beings, is an inexpugn- 
able element of the conception of moral good, and is “as much 
a necessary form of moral intuition as space is a necessary form 
of intellectual intuition.” 





Mr. Spencer divides the current ethical systems roughly, 
(and, to us, not very intelligibly) according to what he 
considers their cardinal ideas, into,—(1), those which look 
to the character of the agent; (2), those which regard 
the nature of his motives; (3), those which found mainly 
on the results. All three, he says, tacitly judge of action by 
the standard of pleasure to somebody, but from blindness to the 
importance of causation, they do not see this; yet even those 
who, looking from a religious rather than an ethical stand- 
point, seek to propitiate their Deity by inflicting pain on them- 
selves, do so in order to escape from greater ultimate pain, or 
to attain to greater pleasure, or, at the worst, to confer pleasure 
on their diabolical god. For those who, having decided 
empirically or rationally that certain acts are virtuous, 
argue that they ought to be performed, without regard 
to mere proximate consequences, there is, Mr. Spencer 
says, ample justification; but his real contention is against 
those “who suppose themselves to have conceptions of 
virtue as an end, underived from any other end, who 
think that the idea of virtue is not resolvable into simpler 
ideas.” These err by seeking to define happiness in terms of 
virtue, instead of virtue in terms of happiness. The older Utilita- 
rian schoolis, he admits, thus farin advance of the Intuitional, but 
it recognises natural causation, inasmuch as it looks to the re- 
sults of actions, but is still very far from the competent recogni- 
tion of it, perceiving some relation between cause and effect in 
conduct, but not in a thoroughly scientific form. It is neces- 
sary to determine the how and the why certain modes of con- 
duct are hurtful and others beneficial. The utilitarianism of 
Bentham and Mill is simply empirical ; the true utilitarianism 
is rational. In other words, the former does not sufficiently 
analyse and generalise. 

Throughout the ascent from the lowest creature up to man, 
and from the lowest type of man to the highest, self-preserva- 
tion has been increased by subordination of simple excitations 
to compound excitations,—the sacrifice of the present to the 
future, the over-ruling of presentative by representative 
feelings, and of the latter by those which are re-repre- 
sentative. The feelings huve authority as guides in proportion 
as they are removed from simple sensations and appetites. 
This, however, requires qualification, as there are occasions in 
which the latter ought to be obeyed, so that their subordination 
is a conditional one. Egoism is necessarily prior to altruism, 
for we must exist and be efficient before we can aid others, and 
the highest evolution involves a compromise and conciliation 
between these two principles of action. For full ethical 
development, altruism must be real, and not covert egoism, 
the direct pleasure of sympathy with the pleasures of others 
evolving itself so that finally the apparent opposition between 
egoism and altruism will vanish. Things now done with dis- 
like from a sense of obligation will, in this utopia of moral 
and social evolution, be done with immediate liking; und 
things now desisted from as a matter of duty, will be 
desisted from because they will be repugnant. Moral motives 
will thus emerge slowly from amidst the political, religious, and 
social motives which have been their nursing-mothers during 
their evolution, and from that consciousness of subordination to 
some external agency which has thus been combined with them, 
and as they become distinct, the feeling of obligation will fade. 

“This implies the tacit conclusion, which will be to most very 

startling, that the sense of duty or moral obligation is transitory, and 
will diminish as fast as moralisation increases. ...... Even now 
progress towards the implied ultimate state is traceable. The 
observation is not infrequent that persistence in performing a duty 
ends in making it a pleasure, and this amounts to the admission that 
while at first the motive contains an element of coercion, at last the 
element of coercion dies out, for the act is performed without any 
consciousness of being obliged to perform it.” 
The absolutely ideal man, however, is, in a half-evolved moral 
world, an impossibility. He must be conformed to his sur- 
roundings, and prior to full evolution, good is generally relative, 
and we must choose, not the greatest good but the smallest 
evil,—a balancing of difficulties. 

One of the weak points of Mr. Spencer’s treatment of his 
subject seems to us to be his statement of the doctrines of some 
of those from whom he differs. Portions of this are indeed in 
striking contrast to his subtle statement of his own case. 
His account of the intuitional theory of morals is almost 
a caricature, from the prominence which he gives to 
what he seems to think is an essential element of the 
teaching of that school,—that moral intuitions are, some- 
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how or other, “divinely given.” If this means “ divinely 
given” in the same sense as every Theist holds that all the 
human faculties are divinely given, it is merely an objection to 
Theism in general; if it means miraculously given, it is the 
setting up of a man of straw, for the purpose of easily knocking 
him down. There are, no doubt, excellent persons who hold a 
view which may be thus represented, but it is certainly no part 
of the intuitional theory of ethics, except in so far as any 
Theist may look upon the moral intuition as the highest and 
best part of humanity, “the likest God within the soul.” 
Mr. Spencer is, indeed, in a certain sense, an intuitionist him- 
self, though his work is so completely engrossed with what he 
conceives to be the manner of growth of ethical conceptions, that 
he rarely pauses to examine their nature when actually de- 
veloped. The following sentence, however, at the end of the 
chapter called,“ Criticisms and Explanations,’ admits intuitional- 
ism quite as far as it is held by the majority of its advocates :— 

“ Hence, recognising in due degrees all the various ethical theories, 

conduct, in its highest forms, will take as guides, innate perceptions of 
right, duly enlightened and made precise by an analytic intelligence, 
while conscious that these guides are proximately supreme solely 
because they lead to the ultimately supreme end, happiness, special 
and general.’’ 
Tf these “innate perceptions ” actually exist as such in every well 
developed specimen of humanity, it is of no moment that they 
have grown up in the race by the evolutionary process. The auto- 
matic movements of an amceba may be the genuine precursor, 
longo intervallo, of the most angelic virtuous actions, and the 
promptings of the humblest instinct the progenitors of pure 
benevolence, lofty moral indignation, and agonising re- 
morse,—these two last emotions, however, being, we presume, 
products of half-development, and destined to vanish,— 
and in so far as these perceptions must be “ duly enlightened 
and made precise by an analytic intelligence,” what more 
does this mean than that, before they can be trusted 
as guides in any given case, they must have the whole 
facts and bearings, causal and otherwise, of the case clearly 
before them ? And the consciousness (on the part of “ Conduct,” 
that is to say, of the agent) that these guides will owe their 
authority to the fact that they lead to one supreme end, which 
Mr. Spencer regards as happiness, involves in itself not only a 
knowlege, empirical or rational, that that end will be attained 
by certain acts, but an intuition that it is right to strive after 
that end. 

There is much that is loose and misleading in Mr. Spencer’s 
use of the words “good” and “bad;” and his statement of how 
they are transferred from the merely useful article, or the 
merely prudential conduct, to acts which really evoke moral 
criticism, seems to us anything but representative of a process 
of evolution, at least in that stricter sense in which the germ of 
the higher is to be found in the lower state of development. There 
is here a new element of a very special kind superadded, and its 
complete difference from that which is supposed to be its 
rudimentary form, is not to be concealed by subtle uses of such 
words as greater or less “emphasis.” The fallacy underlying 
the words “ good ” and “ bad” will become more evident, if we 
try to use in their place the terms “right” and “ wrong.” 

The effect of this book on the mature student of philosophy 
will be to convey to him much that is suggestive and delight- 
ful, in its laborious and subtle analysis, and in its display, so 
congenial to all really thoughtful minds, of the passion for an 
all-comprehending generalisation, whether he is led to concur 
with the author’s views or not. At all events, it cannot fail 
to interest him as an earnest, and what we cannot avoid calling 
a desperate effort to drag the noblest phenomena of our nature 
into the evolution theory. To the undisciplined mind, it will 
probably be confusing, and, more than probably, detrimental. 
It will not, however, be so widely read as some of the more 
attractive, if less elaborate and logical, essays to which the 
‘same school of thought has recently given birth. 





MARY AND PHILIP CARPENTER.* 
Is it over-fanciful to find in the lives of many who were born in 
the south-west of England, some resemblance to the career of 
the south-west wind? With the same union of softness and 
force, they are strong almost to the removing of mountains, and 
again “weak as is the breaking wave;” cherishing a bank of 





* The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1879. 

Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip Pearsall Carpenter. By Russell Lant 
Carpenter, B.A. London Kegan, Paul,and Co. 1880, 











primroses, or whirling obstacles from the path ; but ever incap- 
able of acting long in concert with anything but the one 
invisible law of attraction which determines their course. It may 
seem strange to say that this was so with Mary and Philip 
Carpenter, seeing that both were untiring workers, who accom. 
plished much, and mueh, too, in fellow-work with others; nor 
is it equally true of both, nor wholly true of either. In both, 
the restlessness, the south-west-windiness—if the word might 
be allowed—of nature was strongly and sternly controlled, 
But it was there; and among many remarkable features, its 
presence and effects form, perhaps, the most noteworthy char- 
acteristic in the two lives. The fervent religion, which prevented 
the brother and sister from breaking any bounds recognised by 
them as marked out by duty, helped them, and especially him, to 
surmount the fences which keep most of us mainly to one sphere 
of work, and one set of helpers. Their characteristics were utter 
unworldliness, a growing habit of living with the things that are 
unseen rather than the things that are seen, combined with in- 
tense belief in the convictions of the moment, and witha certain 
natural untameableness ; and these qualities rendered them unfit 
for the subordination, the compromises, the allowances for pre- 
judice and weakness in others, the preference for slower, but 
united, rather than quicker and isolated advance, which are 
necessary to most of those who have a large share in enduring 
work, This is not said by way of criticism, and would equally 
apply to others besides these two, who, like them, were of the 
true salt of the earth. They were, if we may venture upon a 
military comparison for two such unwarlike people, glorious 
leaders of a forlorn hope, but not generals, nor yet quite in 
harmony with themselves or others when in a subordinate 
command. 

Born in the beautiful West, Mary at Exeter and Philip at 
Bristol, they retained all their lives an eager love of natural 
beauty. For Philip, this found expression chiefly in music and 
shells. Conchology was his favourite science, which he pursued 
by no means as a mere amateur, but with scientific patience and 
exactness. Yet shells were not to him a means for verifying 
theories. Rather he had a passion for the things themselves and 
a delight in handling them, from his boyhood. When his sister 
Mary was teaching him Greek, he would render xsray, tunic, by 
chiton, a kind of shell,—possibly, with curious results in some 
passages. In later life, he enjoyed the work of classifying col- 
lections. His natural bent was towards mathematics, and he 
cared little for any classical authors except “his favourite 
Tacitus.” Yet he was by no means destitute of imagination, 
and a shell was for him much more than a pretty but inanimate 
object, “ void of the little living will that made it stir on the 
shore.” He might occupy himself in assigning to it a “ clumsy 
name;” but shells told him a long and fascinating history of 
geological epochs, as well as of the soft-bodied creatures of 
which they had formed part. Philip Carpenter had the tem- 
perament and tastes of a scientific man. He was at first appren- 
ticed to a manufacturing optician, and might have been 
“earthly happier” had science been the main plot of the 
piece, instead of the interlude in his life. His sister 
Mary never understood his devotion to shells. With her, 
an outlet for the love of natural beauty was found in 
painting, but in this she rarely allowed herself to indulge. 
When Philip was busy with his collections, she protested 
against his being “exiled from human beings;” and he, too, 
almost wanted to bury himself “among poor Lancashire opera- 
tives, or Canadian fugitive slaves, and smash up all shells.” 
But, he immediately added, “it would not be honest.” He 
could not have left other work, had he not believed that his 
mission to “ keep West-Coast shells right ” was, for the moment, 
his clearest duty. It was wellfor him that he thought so. The 
Sturm und Drang of his other life would have ruined his health 
and warped his mind, but for the intervals spent in the calmer 
atmosphere of the museum. 

It was not, however, his shells that in the end parted him 
from the work of the Ministry. His love of music had more to 
do with the apparent failure. Philip and Mary Carpenter in 
herited from their father a Unitarian creed of that kind which 
includes among its articles the traditional view of the Scrip- 
tures; and for Dr. Lant Carpenter, their father, a Harmony of 
the Gospels seemed a natural and necessary work. His children 
started from this point. Mary Carpenter accepted his teach- 
ing, without, as it seems, ever bringing her acute intellect to 
bear upon it, in a critical sense. Her work lay in a 
different sphere. Her business was organising ragged 
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and industrial schools, and teaching in them. The romance 
of her life was India; first started by Rammohun Roy, 
when she was quite young, and partially realised in the last 
years of her life. Neither of them had the disposition which 
seeks religious difficulties, and her occupations kept her out 
of them. With her brother it was otherwise. His early wish 
was for the Ministry, upon which he entered, when he found 
that family objections existed only in his own imagination. But 
from his student days causes were at work weakening his con- 
nection with the religious body in which he had been reared. 
Already, at York, the Cathedral and its organ attracted him 
with irresistible power. Emotional worship was a necessity to 
him; and if this were expressed through music and grand 
surroundings, so much the better. Thus, on the one hand, he 
was drawn towards the Church of England, and even towards 
one side of Catholicism, and could join with pleasure in the 
services of both. But in the other direction he found himself 
in accord with many who did not belong to the Unitarian 
Church, and he soon declined to call himself a Unitarian 
minister. His religious sympathies were, if we may borrow a 
phrase originally employed for a different purpose, like a circle 
whose circumference is everywhere, and whose centre is 
nowhere. He was not content to send out infinite: sympathy 
from a fixed point, but wanted to be at home wherever the 
sentiment existed which was dominant with himself. He 
would be the minister of a religion, but not of a sect. 

So long as he found what seemed to him the essentials of 
religion, he could endure all forms of its expression. As his 
sister in her special work braved all ghastly horrors of misery 
and vice, so he prevailed upon himself to take part in revival 
meetings and other forms of religious service, which must have 
been profoundly distasteful. She found her reward in the good 
that might be brought into sight, even from below the most 
hideous crust; he, in the genuine love of one divine object, 
which was not disguised from him even by rant, or by “ groan- 
ings which can be uitered” and were. Aisthetic worship 
ultimately prevailed with him, though he seems always to 
have retained the faculty of sharing in a simpler ritual. He 
continued to conduct the services of congregations, first in Stand 
and then at Warrington, until the scruples of a portion of his 
flock justified the step which he was by that time anxious to 
take. But it must be observed that the motives which usually 
influence those who give up ministerial duties did not at all 
apply to him. He sympathised, indeed, with those in the 
Unitarian and in some other Churches who were then departing 
from the more orthodox position, and in this way he brought 
himself into difficulties with his own people. But he sym- 
pathised with these heretics, not on account of their heresy, in 
which he did not share, but because he looked upon them as 
representatives of that Christian liberty which he had so much 
at heart. He thought of them as helping to break down those 
fences which divide those whose main hope and aspiration are 
one. His own tendency was to accept all forms by means of 
which the spirit of worship could find true expression ; but in- 
quiries and criticism which seemed to touch upon sacred ground 
were repulsive to him. Miss Carpenter wrote of Dr. Colenso’s 
book,—* I do not mind about the Creation being cut up. ..... 
but I do not mean to read anything against that exquisite 
narrative of Joseph.” In precisely the same spirit, her 
brother wrote some ten years later to a friend, then at 
work upon the Gospels, that he did not much mind 
criticism as to the formation of the first three; they 
contain “all I know of the Lord’s outward teaching, and 
a vast deal more than I can as yet live up to; therefore, 
there’s food enough for me. But pray don’t touch John’s 
Gospel, and show that it was not written till the second century ; 
I can’t stand that!” But whether it were that a portion of 
his congregation failed to appreciate properly his catholicity, 
or whether they were justified in thinking that party has 
its uses both in ecclesiastical and political matters, and that 
the widest charity may find a centre in a group of like-minded 
men, troubles arose, representations were made, and Dr. Car- 
penter resigned his charge, never to take another. He liked 
now to use the title which an American University had bestowed 
upon him, since it made it easier to some of his friends to drop 
the “ Reverend.”’ The scruple about addressing worship directly 
to Christ, with some other doctrinal peculiarities, gradually 
melted away in his mind. He was always ready to conduct 
worship and preach whenever and wherever asked to doso; but 
as a rule, he attended Church of England services, except on 





“ Damnation Sundays,” as he called them, when the Athanasian 
Creed was read. 

About the same time, Miss Carpenter went to India, and 
Philip to Canada. In either case, this was the fulfilment of a 
long-cherished wish, which perhaps had something in common 
with the craving of certain natures to exchange a landscape 
bounded by the second hedge-row for the “blue breath of sea 
without a break.” Not that either he or she despised a narrow 
sphere of duty; on the contrary, they threw intense energy 
into the performance of every detail. But for her, the wide field 
of India had a strong attraction; and he yearned to carry his 
enthusiasm for the abolition of slavery and for the abolition of 
disease by sanitary reform into the great New World, where 
new ideas, once rooted, grew apace, and on a grand scale. In 
his case, also, the greater variety of American character would 
make those peculiarities of opinion which here are accounted 
eccentricities, less painful to him. In everything, he carried 
individualism to the extreme, perhaps to excess. He would 
have nothing to do with party, either in politics or religion. He 
believed too intensely in whatever opinion he held to care for the 
ordinary means of propagating it. In America, he was in the 
land of individual opinion; and his total abstinence, his 
vegetarianism, and his spiritualism would scarcely be remarked. 
He had by this time married, and he settled, with his wife and 
adopted son, in Montreal, where he devoted himself to shells and 
sanitary reform chiefly, until he died, a few weeks before his 
sister. 

We have devoted most of this review to Dr. Carpenter, rather 
than to his more celebrated sister; partly because she is more 
celebrated, and therefore her life is more likely to be read. She- 
was undoubtedly the stronger of the two, and her work is pro- 
bably the more enduring. Yet, whether because Mr. Russell 
Carpenter has given us more extracts from his brother’s writings, 
and thus followed a more instructive method than that adopted 
in the other volume, or for what other reason, we cannot say ; 
but certainly we seem to have a more lively and lifelike impres- 
sion of the brother than of the sister, after reading the two- 
lives. Perhaps, also, while the two characters had much in 
common, the gentler, and possibly weaker, is the more instruc- 
tive to the student of human nature. But enough, we may hope, 
has been said to send our readers to these biographies. What- 
ever else they may find in them, they will assuredly meet with 
the records of two pure, noble, and self-sacrificing lives. 





MR. LEFEVRE ON FREEDOM OF LAND* 

Ix this pamphlet, published as one of a series on “ Practical 
Politics,” M. Lefevre has presented to the public in a short space- 
a more comprehensive summary of the land question than any 
which has yet appeared. That this should be the case is not 
surprising. For years past, Mr. Lefevre has directed a large: 
share of his energies to the examination of different branches of 
the subject. The preservation of Open Spaces and the social and 
economic effects of the enclosure of commons, the history of 
entails and settlements and the practical effect of the system 
by which land is at present tied up, the state of land-holding m 
Ireland and the operation of recent legislation for the encour- 
agement of the purchase by tenants of their holdings, the distribu- 
tion of land on the Continent and the attitude of foreign Govern- 
ments with reference to it, have in turn engaged his attention. In 
the present pamphlet, Mr. Lefevre has drawn upon the materials 
thus obtained to furnish a concise statement of the general ten- 
dency of opinion and economic law as affecting land-holding in 
modern Europe, to explain the striking contrast offered by the 
British Isles, and to sketch the lines upon which reforms should 
be undertaken. While eminently practical in its design, and 
thus answering the purpose aimed at by the series in which it 
appears, it has an independent value as a collection of facts, 
well arranged and lucidly stated,—a clear and agreeably written 
exposition of one of the most striking features of the English 
social and economic system. 

Mr. Lefevre naturally begins his sketch with a reference to: 
the recently published “ Domesday Book,” a compilation which, 
intended we believe to refute Mr. Bright’s assertion that the 
land of the country was tied up in very few hands, has signally 
vindicated that statesman’s sagacity and penetration, and is now 
the foundation of all discussion and action with reference 
to the land. From this Return it was found that the 
United Kingdom is virtually owned by a mere handful of 





* Practical Politics —No, III., Freedom of Land. By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P 
London :; Macmillan. 
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its sons; that six-sevenths of its land is in the possession of 
no more than 15,000 persons, the population of a small country 
town; while less than 1,000 great proprietors divide between 
them 29,743,000 acres, or nearly five-twelfths of the cultivated 
land of the country. The main question which Mr. Lefevre 
sets himself to answer is, is this aggregation of land in a few 
hands the result, as has often been alleged, of economic laws, or 
has it been, if not wholly caused, at least encouraged and aggra- 
vated by the state of English law, and the artificial fetters 
imposed upon the free transfer and disposition of land ? 

Obviously the first test to be applied is the state of land- 
holding in other countries not dissimilar from ours in civilisa- 
tion and the possession of wealth. Now, it is a striking 
fact. that except in parts of Spain, in Bohemia, and in 
Southern Italy and Sicily, nowhere in Europe is there any- 
thing at all comparable to the state of this country. The 
yeomen class,—small farming proprietors, and still smaller 
owners,—peasant proprietors, abound throughout the whole 
of Western, Central, and Northern Europe, to such an extent 
that the greater part of the soil is in their hands. Again, in 
the United States, where similarity of race might be expected 
to lead to similar results, the contrast with the parent country 
is equally noteworthy. The land is everywhere owned by its 
cultivators. There are three millions of owners of land, to be 
compared with our 195,000, and the tendency is to an increase 
of the smaller proprietors. It cannot be said that the United 
States is a land where production of wealth is unknown, or 
where there is any lack of appreciation of luxury in any of its 
forms. Yet so far from land there becoming the luxury of the 
rich, it shows a tendency to become the possession of those at the 
other end of the scale of wealth. But it may be said that the large 
extent of virgin soil entirely alters the conditions of the problem, 
and accounts for the difference. That this is not the case appears 
from the fact that the older American States are no exception to 
the general rule; but let us turn to small States nearer home, 
where land is a much scarcer commodity than in the British 
Isles. If we look at Belgium or Holland, we find a great num- 
ber of land-owners, extensive cultivation by small proprietors 
and extensive ownership in small plots, even where the proprie- 
tor is not the cultivator. Moreover, though there is abundance 
of capital in the country, and many forms of accumulating 
wealth, the tendency is to the greater subdivision of land, 
small capitalists outbidding larger ones, and land becoming the 
luxury not of the rich, but of all classes. 

This divergence of England from nearly all other civilised 
communities,—a divergence equally great from countries which 
are, in other respects, most unlike éach other, in itself points to 
the fact that it is not to natural laws that the contrast must be 
ascribed. There cannot be anything in the climate of England 
and the character of Englishmen which necessitates for them 
asystem of land-holding different alike from countries which 
do not, and from those which do, resemble the British Isles, in 
position, in the race which inhabits them, and in progress in 
material civilisation. It must be to the history of the country, 
and to the laws which are in force with reference to land, that 
the difference is owing. And this conclusion is confirmed by a 
consideration of the actual facts. In all the countries to which 
reference has been made, public opinion approves and encou- 
rages the general distribution of land, and its possession by 
those who cultivate it; and the law has been shaped, more or 
less, to promote these ends, or, at least, not to encourage oppo- 
site tendencies. There is much variety in the degree in which 
this is effected. In France, as we know, entails and settlements 
are unknown, and a compulsory division of property is a lead- 
ing feature of the law; and, as M. Lefevre remarks, so popular 
is this requirement, that the reactionary Government of 1826 
was opposed, even by the old nobility, in an attempt to modify 
it, and the limited power of disposition by will which is con- 
ferred by the law is seldom exercised to produce inequality 
amongst the children. 

In Germany, on the other hand, entails are not prohibited. 
The law of primogeniture does not, however, exist. Land 
and other property both descend equally to the children in 
case of intestacy, and there is a modified restriction in the 
power of selling,—from one-third to one-half of every man’s 
property being compulsorily divided amongst his children. 
Title to land and the law of mortgages have also been made 
clear and simple. Further, by means of State aid, a large 
number of tenants were in the middle of this century enabled 
to redeem the rents and burdens to which they were subject in 











favour of those who were formerly their feudal lords, and thus 
to obtain full and absolute possession of their land. The result 
is that nearly the whole of the land is in absolute ownership, 
New entails are seldom created, and old entails are dying out, 
There are now 1,300,000 proprietors of land in the Rhenish 
Provinces; and while there are numerous large proprietors, 
there are also great numbers of medium-sized owners, and 
nearly a million of small ones. 

In other European countries, similar tendencies are to be 
noted in the law, all in the direction of more distributed and 
unfettered ownership of land. But the United States, perhaps, 
present a still more instructive example. Here the English 
laws of primogeniture and entail formerly prevailed. But after 
the Revolution, each State was left free to mould its land-laws 
as it deemed best. The result has been the universal abolition 
of primogeniture, and the restriction of settlements in such a 
way as to make anything in the nature of an entail impossible. 
No fetter has been placed on the power of willing, but public 
opinion discountenances any capricious selection amongst child- 
ren. Land transfer and the creation and transfer of mortgages 
have been rendered simple and inexpensive; in short, legisla- 
tion has aimed at the freedom of land from any exceptional 
restrictions, and its assimilation, for purposes of possession, use, 
and transfer, to other species of property. 

The obvious conclusion from these facts is that the sanction 
given in England tothe custom of primogeniture, by thelaw which 
gives to the eldest son all his father’s land in case of intestacy, 
and by the custom of entail, which, by means of successive settle- 
ments, ties up land from generation to generation, are at the 
root of that aggregation of land which distinguishes this country 
from almost every other member of the civilised community. 
Whether, historically, these principles have played quite so 
exclusive a share in bringing about the present state of things 
as Mr. Lefevre indicates in his sketch of the law of entail, is a 
question on which much might be said. Mr. Lefevre points 
out, with great clearness, that English history since the Norman 
invasion may be divided, with reference to the freedom of land, 
into four periods of about two centuries each. From the 
Conquest to the time of Edward I. land was partially alienable, 
at least so far as concerned estates which were not held directly 
of the Crown. From the passing of the statute which legalised 
entails down to the manufacture of the celebrated law case in 
which the Judges evaded the statute in the time of Edward IV., 
land was strictly fettered. For the next two hundred years 
land-owners could, by resorting to the somewhat cumbrous 
process which had been sanctioned by the Courts, freely 
deal with their property; while for the last two centuries, 
by virtue of the modern system of settlements, with 
their continual reproduction from generation to gener- 
ation, the greater part of the land of the country has 
again been withdrawn from circulation. There are no statistics 
which show us the comparative diminution of small owners 
during these successive periods; but it is worth remark that 
during the Tudor period, when land was more or less free, 
agrarian revolts, and other indications of popular feeling, 
seem to point to the absorption of small owners with at least as 
great rapidity as during the earlier period. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that the gradual decay of the feudal system, and the 
consequent change in the value to a landowner of a large follow- 
ing of tenants and neighbours, together with the abolition of the 
monasteries, many of whose tenants were probably quasi-pro- 
prietors, played a great part in the extinction of small owners 
and cultivators. Still, it is true that even after this date, during 
the civil war of the seventeenth century and up to the revolu- 
tion of 1688, there was still a very large and influential body 
of yeomen and small freeholders, and it is fair to credit the 
system of entail by settlement, since perfected, with a consider- 
able share in their almost total extinction; another potent 
influence being the inclosure of commons, many a small owner 
being unable to pay his way when deprived of the run for his 
cow, his fuel, and his means of repairing his buildings. 

Turning now to practical considerations, the first question 
which will present itself is,—is the state of things in England, 
so different from that of other countries, altogether satisfac- 
tory? Now, as Mr. Lefevre points out with great effect, the 
only justification of the English system of large owner- 
ship, and large farms cultivated by tenants and day 
labourers, is that it produces the greatest economy of capital. 
The capital of the land-owner, as well as that of the tenant, is 
devoted to the cultivation of the land; the tenant is excused 
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from the maintenance of buildings and the more permanent 
forms of outlay, and is thus enabled to lay out the 
whole of his means in superior cultivation, and the improve- 
ment of stock. But it is obvious that if the landlord 
is not in a position to expend any capital on the land, 
the key to the whole system is lost. The land is not improved, 
and the tenant is not put in a position to do his best by it. 
Now, the existence of the system of settlements, with regard 
to an immense proportion of the land of England, prevents the 
proper expenditure of capital. Thus the very benefits which 
might be expected to flow from the aggregation of land are de- 
feated by the means which are employed to produce it. A 
limited owner, even with all the assistance to be obtained from 
Land Drainage Acts and Settled Estates Acts, cannot, in nine 
cases out of ten, afford to do anything for his land; and his 
land must therefore get on as well as it can without his assist- 
ance. Some of the social effects are even more serious. Cottages 
are the most unremunerative investment that can be selected. 
A limited owner cannot, therefore, without incurring a loss 
he is not able to afford, provide for the labourers on his 
estate ; and the consequence is, that in the majority of parishes 
the labouring class is not properly provided for. The testimony 
of the Commission on the employment of women and children 
in agriculture is conclusive on this point, and offers a picture 
which it cannot be pleasant for incumbered land-owners to 
contemplate. 

To strike in some effectual way at the present system, by 
which land is practically entailed from generation to genera- 
tion, and is condemned to the ownership of those who are 
unable to do justice to it, will be the first stage in any attempt 
at land reform. The abolition of the law of primogeniture is 
one, and perhaps the most important, step to be taken. But it 
must be followed by other measures, not in the nature of mere 
palliatives, such as would transfer from the land-owner to some 
department of the State the improvement of his land, but 
measures which will prevent the continuance of limited and 
shackled ownership. When once this has been achieved, the 
most serious difficulties in the way of the cheap transfer and 
mortgage of land will have been removed, and with these diffi- 
culties one of the greatest bars to small ownership will disap- 
pear. As Mr. Lefevre remarks, there are abundant reasons why 
large ownership will probably continue in England to embrace 
the greater part of the land for generations ; but there is no reason 
why artificial barriers to the intermixture of other properties 
should be erected. Let natural laws have full play, and we 
shall then see some tendency to a more varied rural economy 
than that now existing. Land will find its way to those who 
can use it most profitably, and while the productive resources 
of the country will be increased, that dead-weight which now 
rests on the agricultural labourer, and makes him look to the 
Poor-house as his natural refuge in declining years, will be 
removed,—to the great benefit of the community in general. 





MARY AIKENHEAD.* 
Tus memoir, although too voluminous for most readers, is 
interesting from more than one point of view. It gives not 
merely a graphic portraiture of a character which deserves to 
be studied, but also many lively sketches of Irish society in the 
closing days of the last and the early part of the present 
century, presented in an aspect which differs from that which 
we generally meet with. The subject of it was one of those ex- 
ceptional women who cannot fail of being distinguished in some 
particular line, and who rather bend circumstances to their reso- 
lute wills, than suffer themselves to be moulded and dwarfed by 
their surroundings. At the time when Mary Aikenhead was 
born, few things would have seemed less likely than that the 
daughter of the clever, kindly general practitioner of Cork, with 
whom, as with many others of his day, it was an article of 
faith that “Romanists were by nature an inferior order of 
beings,” and who held that to be “ Protestant” meant to be 
“respectable,” should ever become the foundress of an import- 
ant religious Order. For the doctor, upon his marriage with 
Mary Stacpoole, had expressly stipulated that whatever children 
Heaven might be pleased to send them should be brought up as 
members of the Church of England. Yet, so it was to be; and 
the Irish Sisters of Charity, so well known in the orphanage, 
the school, the prison, the blind asylum, and the ward of the 
hospital, owe not merely their existence, but we may say their 
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permanent well-being, to the generous heart and wise head of a 
young lady who, firmly resolved to devote herself to the service 
of God in his poor, conceived that she could do so with greater 
efficiency by uniting her individual efforts with those of others 
ina community. With the religious aspect of the question, we 
have nothing to do; but it may be remarked, en passant, that 
Dr. Murray, afterwards Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
a most zealous man and an excellent judge of character, was 
not mistaken when he selected Mary Aikenhead to inaugurate 
a work which was especially dear to him, and with which his 
name will ever be inseparably connected. 

The reader cannot fail to take an interest in the charitable 
institutions, more particularly that of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
which sprang up and developed themselves under the auspices 
of Mrs. Aikenhead,—“ the great old mother,” as she was called 
in after-life, by some of those who knew her best, as well as in 
the picture which the author gives us of the woman herself, who 
was so unwilling to be placed in a position of authority, but 
proved in the sequel to be pre-eminently qualified to lead and 
govern others. Notwithstanding her dignified appearance, which 
was always remarked upon by strangers, the “ rev. mother” was 
always ready to perform, if necessity required it, the most arduous 
or most menial offices. In the early days of the Institute, she 
was Superior, she was novice-mistress, she went upon the 
sick mission, and on her return from her round of the back- 
lanes of Dublin would take up the work of any sick or ailing 
sister, and not unfrequently even cook the dinner. On one 
occasion, we are told that, the community being absent, Mrs. 
Aikenhead thought it would be a good opportunity for scrubbing 
down the stairs, and was busily at work, her sleeves turned up, 
her long skirt pinned back, and a capacious checked apron 
covering her dress, when a ring at the door summoned her from 
the pail, and she found herself face to face with a right reverend 
prelate inquiring for the Mother Superior. She at once ushered 
in the visitor and retired, saying the reverend mother would be 
with him presently ; and having doffed the apron and remodelled 
her costume, became speedily transformed from the hard-work- 
ing serving sister into the gracious, dignified personage, well 
known to many of the élite of Dublin society. A lady who 
afterwards became a member of the Sisterhood expressed her 
astonishment, on paying a visit to the Superior, at finding her 
engaged in some humble employment. “It is very little matter 
what we are doing for God, provided we are doing it in the best 
possible way we can,” was the answer; and Mrs. Aikenhead ,was 
never tired of inculcating the duty of being always employed, 
and the necessity of doing everything well. “We must try,” 
she would say, “to keep from being of the tribe of Mesdames 
Do-nothing, or even of the Mesdames Do-litile, for we have work 
enough on hand everywhere, and you know that ‘ Idlers ought 
not to have place in our Houses,’ which ought to be busy bee- 
hives. Yet you know full time is due to everything, down to 
the boiling of an egg.” Mrs. Aikenhead had a strong sense 
of the ridiculous, and could thoroughly enjoy a bit of fun, and 
would give most humourous answers to any who showed a tend- 
ency to exaggerated sentiment or mistaken religious feeling, while 
her care for those who served her was unremitting ; and it was said 
by Dr. Ferrall, who had ample opportunities of knowing what 
she was, that “she had a heart as big as the Rotundo, and a 
head to match.” Before her time, there was no Order in Ireland, 
nor ever had there been one, which united outside charitable 
work with the religious life; and ‘the idea, when first started, 
was considered utopian. No wonder, therefore, that amongst 
the poorer classes, “ the walking nuns ” were looked upon with 
astonishment as well as veneration, and many were the ex- 
clamations that would be heard as they passed along the streets : 
—‘ Biddy; run. Here’s the new nuns comin’. Oh, ain’t they 
lovely crathurs! Thanks be to God, I seen that sight!” Or 
another would exclaim, “Oh, then, I’m after seein’ a sight I 
never thought I’d live to see! I seen the blessed angels in the 
lane! They’re heavenly crathurs. One of them has rosy 
cheeks. Oh my goodness, here they are! Bill, run, run! don’t 
wait for your coat, or they’ll be gone! Look at the shoes and 
stockings, like my poor gran’ used to wear. Lord rest her soul ! 
They’re asking for Granny Mac. Look! did you ever see the 
likes of them, beyant England ?” And if it should happen 
that any one did not clear the way quickly enough before them, 
or was wanting in respect in the slightest degree, he was sure 
to meet with condign punishment at the hands of the irate and 
able-bodied Dublin women. A great many telling anecdotes are 
given of Mrs. Aikenhead in her out-door as well as in herconvent- 
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life, and much that is interesting is also told of her friends and 
supporters, as well as of the works carried on in the twenty 
foundations of the nobly self-sacrificing Irish Order. It would 
take too long to indicate a tithe of the points of interest in the 
volume, but we must draw the reader’s attention to the charming 
passages which describe the life of the little girl, first on Eason’s 
Hill, where, under the care of her foster-parents, John and Mary 
Rorke, she passed her six earliest years; and afterwards in the 
house of her father, to which she was accompanied by the faithful 
nurse and herhusband. “ Miss Mary,” though “a little lady every 
inch of her,’’ was not at all troubled by pride, and would run to 
meet Shawn, the coal-porter, twining her arms round his dusty 
sleeve, and listening with delight to his songs and stories ; while 
she would also visit quite an extensive circle of acquaintances of 
the same class, who, as a matter of course, treated her as a little 
queen. Nor did she ever forget her humble adorers. Years after- 
wards, when recalled to her native city to found a convent of 
Sisters of Charity, Mrs. Aikenhead, alighting at the house of the 
Bishop, percieved John Rorke at the hall door, ready to have the 
first word with “ Miss Mary.” ‘“ Time, and place, and the Rev. 
Motherhood were,” says the writer, all forgotten in a moment. 
* O daddy John!” she cried, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, she kissed her dear old foster-father; while the Bishop’s 
servant, who stood by, his best manners on, and wholly unpre- 
pared for this scene, lifted up his hands in amazement, to see 
the greeting which took place between Daddy John and the 
great “ Mother Abbess” from Dublin. 

The picture which is given of Cork in the days of Mary 
Aikenhead’s childhood, with its gay confusion of trees, bridges, 
ships, and the abodes of men, looking like “a cluster of houses 
huddled together in a picturesque swamp, and holding their 
ground for the bare life against a river, which, spreading out into 
wide arms, numerous lesser branches, and stealthy canals, seemed 
to bend its course with no other view than to circumvent the 
buildings,” is not without attraction; although life in the 
southern capital can not have always been very pleasant, since 
a high tide sent the water up to the door-steps of many of the 
houses, and on those occasions business engagements and evening 
parties alike necessitated a short voyage :— 

“A free and easy style characterised,” we are told, “the life of all the 

citizens, rich and poor, young andold. The children enjoyed almost as 
much liberty as the grown people. They went and came very much as 
they liked; made their way to school unattended by nurses or foot- 
men; and were free of the city except on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, when they might run the risk of being tripped up by the 
swinish multitude or tossed over a bridge by the horned cattle. If 
they missed their way, some good Christian—a soldier, perhaps, or a 
countryman—brought them to the paternal dwelling; and in the 
evening, when it was time to get the children to bed, the domestics, 
if they did not find the young people in the house, went out to look 
for them in the neighbouring mansions. The children were perfectly 
safe, the town was not of such monstrous extent but that every one 
knew the citizens’ boys and girls, and none were so busy or 
so indifferent as not to take notice of the juvenile members 
of the community, when they came in the way. Hot-house 
rearing was not approved of for these olive-branches, and truth 
to say, they flourished in their open-air existence, not but that 
the little lads and lasses had betimes their high-class entertainments, 
a mimic of the pastime of their elders. Once or twice, perhaps, in 
the year they were dressed out as little ladies and gentlemen,—the 
girls an exquisite reduction of Gainsborough’s ‘Pastoral Maids,’ or 
Sir Joshua’s ‘ Dames of High Estate ; the boys, a mirror of Court 
costume, powdered and periwigged, buckled and ruffled, with their 
embroidered waistcoats, silk stockings, and silver snuff-boxes. Thus 
elaborately got up, the miniature madams and the Lilliput sirs were 
conveyed in sedan chairs to the juvenile fancy balls, which afforded 
nearly as much amusement to the assembled fathers and mothers as 
to the youthful actors in the scene.” 
And then we have some account of the events of ’98, and how 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in the garb of a Quaker, was very 
near being taken at the house of David Aikenhead, who, not- 
withstanding the ultra-loyal atmosphere in which he had been 
brought up, was actually so far carried away by the local 
enthusiasm as to have become one of the United Irishmen. 
Whoever may be the “S. A.” to whom we are indebted for the 
biography of Mary Aikenhead, she has presented us with a 
work of considerable interest, although at the same time, as 
we hinted at starting, it would have been none the worse, or 
rather we may say, considerably the better, for a little judicious 
condensation. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S HERAT.* 
We do not know whether to say that the publication of this 
v&ume is opportune or inopportune* Inopportune it certainly 
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is, if the author desires to gain the reputation of a prophet, or 
to serve a party. At the end of a magniloquent dedication, he 
expresses a hope that an empire which “was cradled in its. 
infancy by the genius of a Clive,” may “ be crowned in its cul-. 
minating glory by the patriotic and far-sighted policy of a 
Beaconsfield.” This is dated, let it be observed, on J anuary 
15th of this present year. Then follows the “argument,* 
Colonel Malleson discusses the possible future of Herat, and our 
interest in it. The Afghan rule, he tells us, is nearly at an end 

That proposition is tolerably evident. The “ strong and friendly” 
Afghanistan which was to have interposed itself between 
British India and aggressive Russia, and which, among other 
services, might have done for us the convenient office of holding 
Herat, has disappeared into space. In the face of this fact, it ig 
needless to discuss its merits or demerits as a ruler. “ Not only,” 
says Colonel Malleson, “ have the Afghans not built a single city 
in Afghanistan, but they have not occupied a single city, without 
impairing its resources, pillaging its people, injuring its trade, 
damaging its public buildings, and diminishing its importance.” 
Very likely the indictment is only too true, and the writer’s 
terse description of the Afghans as the Highlanders of Afghani- 
stan perfectly correct—the Highlanders, he should have said, 
of two centuries ago. But it remains to be discussed what is 
to become of Herat, the Afghan dominion failing. Three pos- 
sible masters are suggested,—England, Persia, and Russia. 
Colonel Malleson is strongly in favour of an English occu- 
pation. That, too, is a policy with which we are not just 
now concerned. Possibly, now that we are committed to be 
the protectors or enemies of half the globe, it is but a small 
matter whether or no we are to add another to our obligations. 
Nor need we speak of Russia. Few would be willing to see 
Herat in Russian hands. Then comes the third alternative, a 
Persian occupation. Here we cannot do better than let Colonel} 
Malleson speak for himself :— 

“The temporising party in this country—the party which always 

seeks to put off the evil day, which would place upon the shoulders of 
posterity a burden which they have neither the courage nor the high 
spirit to bear—the temporising party already advocates the transfer 
of Herat to Persia. Granted, for a moment, that Persia were to con- 
tinue a free agent, deaf tothe arguments, and defiant of the power, of 
her northern enemy, such a transfer must still be regarded as alike 
impolitic and impossible. It would be like transferring Venice to 
Austria,—to Austria, already the possessor of Trieste. More than two: 
centuries ago Persia built up Mashad as a rival to Herat, just as 
Austria, during the greater part of the first moiety of the present cen- 
tury, patronised Trieste at the expense of Venice. The misery en- 
tailed upon Herat during the last century and a half by the occupa- 
tion of her by the Afghans has already forced many of the most 
skilled artisans to migrate to Mashad. Would Persia now neglect 
Mashad to foster Herat ? The thought is not to be entertained. Then, 
again, can Persia remain for ever indifferent to the blandishments or 
the arms of Russia? No one will assert it. At the present moment, 
Russia is preparing a formidable armament to move on Merv. The 
modern Merv is little more than a geographical expression. The huts 
in the vicinity of the ruined castle which once was Merv offer in 
themselves no temptation to an invader. But those huts are the 
stepping-stones to the Persian frontier town of Sarrakhs—a most im- 
portant position—and to Herat. In the coming struggle for supre- 
macy in the most fertile portions of Central Asia, it will be impossible 
for Persia to remain neutral. She will fall under the influence of that 
one of the rival Powers which shall show the ~o daring. Should 
Russia succeed in annexing the country of the Turkmans of Merv 
whilst England still lingers at or behind Candahér, her influence in 
Persia will become predominant, and in that case a Herat guarded 
by Persia would soon become in all respects Russian. The idea, then, 
of forming of the valley of the Heririd a neutral zone between 
Russia and England, of which Persia must be the guardian, must be 
summarily dismissed.’’ 
Admirably put, but within a few weeks of its being written, the 
“ patriotic and far-sighted policy of & Beaconsfield,” whose sur- 
prises are at least as embarrassing to friends as to enemies, 
deliberates on the very step which is thus emphatically con- 
demned, and does the very thing which we have constantly used 
our diplomacy, and once our arms, to prevent. 

Colonel Malleson’s book is, in fact, most opportune. He is: 
far too honest a man to set any reputation of his own or any 
advantage of his party above the true interest of a country to 
which he has himself done no small service. We welcome his 
volume, as the timely testimony by which a competent and 
friendly witness has emphatically condemned the policy of the 
Cabinet. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was undoubtedly a very remarkable man 
and he lived in even more remarkable times. Associated, as he 
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was, with the early days of the great North-American Republic, 
and with the last days of the great French Monarchy; born a 
loyal subject of Queen Anne, and brought up to owe allegiance 
to King George I., Franklin was intimately connected with 
some of the most interesting and least glorious events of the 
reign of his great-grandson,—first, as a State agent; secondly, 
as an American rebel; and lastly, as the Minister of an inde- 
pendent and powerful nation. 

A life of Franklin, therefore, with some account of his con- 

nection with so many stirring events in the history of three great 
countries during the eighty-four years in which he played his 
part in so many capacities.and in so many cities of the Old 
and New World, might clearly be made a work of sur- 
passing interest. Indeed, it is hard to say how it could well 
avoid being so. But those compilers who seek rather to mul- 
tiply pages than to produce readable books, are still in posses- 
sion of the happy art of “enveloping the most promising 
subjects in the mists of dullness, and diluting the most valuable 
materials in the turbid waters of prolixity.” The three bulky 
volumes under our notice do not consist of either a biography 
oran autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; or rather, the 
latter is contained, together with notes and extracts, in less than 
three hundred pages, out of some seventeen hundred, to which 
Mr. Bigelow’s work is spun out, while the remaining fourteen 
hundred pages are filled up with letters, extracts, notes, and 
scraps, and supplemented from every source that ever suggested 
itself to the mind of a book-maker. We never remember to have 
seen any work—certainly none of such overgrown bulk—which 
consisted so entirely of paste-and-scissors, as this so-called 
Life of Franklin. The “editor” does not appear to have 
written half-a-dozen lines throughout the whole of the three 
volumes, with the exception of the preface, and a brief intro- 
duction, extending over seventy-six pages, exclusively devoted 
to an account—supported by a mass of what the French call 
pieces justificatives, printed at length—of how the MS. of 
Franklin’s autobiography came into the hands of Mr. John 
Bigelow. We are also told that Mr. John Bigelow was United 
States’ Minister to the Court of Paris in 1867, and that he now 
resides at a place—we presume in the United States—bearing 
the name of “The Squirrels.” We regret to say that 
even the corpus of this most inflated work, the autobio- 
graphical fragment which Mr. John Bigelow is so proud of 
possessing, is of no very great interest, and of still less 
value. It was not composed until the year 1771, when 
Franklin was sixty-five years of age, and it relates chiefly to 
his youth and his early struggles as a printer, and records 
events of which, at the time he wrote, Franklin himself must 
have had a hazy, or at best an incomplete recollection. And 
the memoir, such as it is, terminates abruptly at the year 1757, 
just at the time when Franklin’s life was beginning to possess 
some interest to the outer world. He was then “ fifty-one years 
of age, and just entering upon that part of his public career in 
which his marvellous talents appear to the greatest advantage.” 
From this time until 1785 he resided abroad, as agent of the 
Colonies or as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States; 
his two brief visits to his native land, in 1762 and in 1775, 
scarcely constituting an interruption of his protracted foreign 
service. 

An autobiography of Wellington terminating at his appear- 
ance before Seringapatam, or of Swift on his entering the 
household of Sir William Temple, would scarcely be consid ered 
a very interesting or very valuable “ Life” of the Duke or the 
Dean. Indeed, autobiographies in general are frequently of 
more value from their literary merits, than as biographical or 
historical works. It may be curious to see what a man thinks 
of himself, but it is more important to the student to know 
what other people think of him, with a view of seeing what he 
really was. Those autobiographies, indeed, that are written in 
the form of a diary, chronicling events and impressions from 
day to day, have their own special interest, and afford valuable 
materials for the future biographer or historian. But nothing 
requires more literary skill, or more general tact and delicacy, 
than to edit autobiographical memoirs that have not been left 
by their author in the form in which they are to be 
published. And yet no literary work is more confidently under- 
taken by those who have apparently no one qualification for 
the task. It is, we presume, an easy way of seeing “one’s name 
in print.” And further, to see one’s name in gold letters on the 
backs of three bulky volumes is, no doubt, a special and separate 
satisfaction. “A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 


And surely never did book or books consisting of an equal 
number of pages contain so nearly nothing, to all intents and 
purposes, as the three volumes which bear on the outside the 
name of Mr. John Bigelow. 

From the slight autobiographical sketch of Franklin’s early 
life which forms the nucleus of Mr. Bigelow’s work, we gather 
that he was born at Boston, New England, in 1706. The family 
of Franklin had lived for upwards of three hundred years in 
the village of Ecton, in Northamptonshire, when Josiah Frank- 
lin, who was exposed to persecution on account of his Noncon- 
formity, removed, with his wife, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, to North America. Benjamin was the 
youngest son of a second wife, and the seventeenth child of his 
father. After being apprenticed for some time to a soap-boiler, 
and having tried, without success, to follow the trade of acutler, 
Benjamin became a printer, before he was yet in his teens. At 
seventeen he went to New York, and at eighteen years of 
age to London, whence he soon returned, and established him- 
self as a printer in Philadelphia. 

In 1736 he was made Clerk to the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, in 1737 Postmaster of Philadelphia, in 1747 he 
was elected one of the representatives of Philadelphia in the 
General Assembly, and in 1753 Deputy Postmaster-General for 
the North-American Colonies. During all these years he was en- 
gaged upon anumber of subjects of the most varied description ; 
but with the exception of his scientific experiments, and notably 
his discoveries in electricity, of which he tells us nothing in 
his autobiography, his public career in the great world outside 
Philadelphia only commenced in 1757, when he was sent 
by his fellow-citizens to England, as their agent, to 
defend their interests before the Privy Council in Lon- 
don. And it is here, as we have said, that his autobiography 
ends. Interesting to a certain extent it undoubtedly is. But 
as a biography it is meagre in important details, and terribly 
prolix as regards trifles, and is only spared from being utterly 
dull by Franklin’s own reflections, such as, for instance, the 
following :— 

“Tt was about this time I conceived the bold and arduous project 

of arriving at moral perfection. I wish’d to live without commit- 
ting any fault at any time; I would conquer all that either natural 
inclination, custom, or company might lead me into. As I knew, or 
thought I knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see why I might 
not always do the one and avoid the other. But I soon found I had 
undertaken a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. While my 
care was employ’d in guarding againss one fault, I was often sur- 
prised by another ; habit took the advantage of inattention ; inclina- 
tion was sometimes too strong for reason. I concluded, at length, 
that the mere speculative conviction that it was our interest to be 
completely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent our slipping.”’ 
But the gossiping and disconnected diffuseness which is char- 
acteristic, if not entirely satisfactory, in an autobiographical 
fragment, becomes unpardonable in the biographer; and we 
verily believe that a reader might wade through the three 
volumes of Mr. John Bigelow’s work, without becoming ac- 
quainted with a tenth part of the more important incidents in 
the life of Franklin; and we are perfectly sure that a reader 
who did not happen to have both an accurate and a minute 
knowledge of the politics and public affairs with which Franklin 
was mixed up, would not even understand the meaning of half 
he read, and would be hopelessly puzzled by the remainder. Of 
Franklin the bold thinker on religious questions, the man 
who conceived “from the attributes of God, his good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, that there could be no such 
thing as evil in the world, that vice and virtue did not really 
exist, and were nothing more than vain distinctions,” we learn 
nothing whatever. Of Franklin the bold scientific thinker, the 
practical and experimental philosopher, the electrician, and the 
chemist, we are equally kept in ignorance. And of contem- 
porary personages or of contemporary events, Mr. Bigelow has 
evidently considered his space too valuable to take even the 
smallest or most passing notice. 

It may fairly be asked, if this life of Franklin is so meagre in 
interesting details, and if the references to the great events in 
which he took a part are slight and unsatisfactory, of what are 
the seventeen hundred pages of Mr. Bigelow’s book composed ? 
We will do our best to answer the question. There are, in the 
first place, a vast number of letters, chiefly from Franklin him- 
self, to people of every sort and kind, in every country, on 
every possible subject. In these letters there is nothing con- 
secutive but the dates they bear. There is not even a con- 
necting link. Persons are referred to in them of whom the 
reader knows nothing, and for whom he cares less; events 
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are referred to of which the reader may know nothing, or 
very little, and of which he might like to know a great deal. 
The most important topics are glanced at in a sentence, and 
pages upon pages of gossip are printed about the presents that 
Franklin sends, or wishes to send to his friends, about his 
opinions regarding various members of his family, about his own 
accounts, both public and private, about colonial paper money, 
the exchange of prisoners, and the gout. Then there are ex- 
tracts from every conceivable source, including several jeuw 
Wesprit, supposed to be the work of Franklin, and printed at 
length; fifty pages of letters and notes relative to “The 
Hutchinson Petition,” of very slender interest at the present 
day to any one, and containing no consecutive narrative what- 
ever; “ Hints for a Conversation,” in seventeen parts, with 
nearly eighty pages of discussion thereupon; various “ pro- 
jects” and “plans,” in at least as many more; and half-a- 
dozen pages, printed in evtenso, quoted from the beginning of 
Gibbon’s autobiography, a propos of nothing more cognate 
than the beginning of Franklin’s! 
Then we have Franklin’s examination before the House of 
Commons in 1766, spaced out, like the conversations in M. 
Dumas’ feuilletons, into no less than forty-four pages ; a letter 
‘on the meanes of disposing the enemie to peace,” six pages 
long, extracted & propos of nothing particular, “from an old 
quarto book met with on a stall, the title-page and the author’s 
name wanting.” It is really rather too much, after wading 
through all this preposterous padding, to come upon such a 
sentence as the following :—“I will not swell this narrative 
with an account of that capital experiment, nor of the 
infinite pleasure I received in the success of a similar 
one I made soon after with a kite at Philadelphia, 
as both are to be found in the histories of electricity.” 
But we must be grateful for small mercies, and console our- 
selves for the waste of our time in wading through these three 
volumes, by the thought that Mr. John Bigelow might have 
wished to see his name in gold letters on the outside of six or 
even twelve similar volumes, and that nothing but his own 
forbearance, or the possible contemplation of the printer’s bill, 
can have prevented him from doubling or quadrupling the 
bulk of his work. “I have aimed,” says he in his preface :— 
“To condense Franklin’s own memorials of his entire life, hitherto 
scattered through many bulky volumes, and yet more bulky manu- 
script collections, into a single compact work, and to give them the 
convenient order and attractiveness of a continuous narrative. To 
this end I have taken from his writings and correspondence whatever 
was autobiographical, and presented it in a strictly chronological 
order. I have not attempted to give all his letters, nor more of any 
letter or other document than furthered the central and controlling 
purpose of the work,—to tell the Franklin story fully, and without 
tediousness or vain repetitions.”’ 
Now, the list of books relating to Franklin of which Mr. 
Bigelow has cognisance, printed as one of the appendices to his 
third volume, consists of no less than 165 works, some of them 
of many volumes; and the mind positively recoils with terror at 
the thought of what Mr. John Bigelow might have done with 
such materials, had the “ central and controlling purpose of his 
work ” been different. 
It is only right to add that the present volumes are remark- 
ably well printed, both type and paper being, as befits the 
record of a printer’s life, of singular beauty and excellence. 
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The “A.D. C.:” being Personal Reminiscences of the University 
Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. Written by F. C. Burnand, 
B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is not a book which can be pro- 
perly estimated by a critic who views it from outside. He can hardly 
help thinking that it is by far too long. But it is quite possible that 
the parts which he would be disposed to retrench may have an interest 
for many readers. There are some who have taken a part in these dra- 
matic performances, more who have found pleasure in witnessing them, 
and not a few who, though without any personal interest of this kind, 
look upon all stage-stories of whatever kind as the most interesting 
of reading. And, of course, Mr. Burnand does the best possible 
with his subject, and tells, in connection with it, many good stories, 
never shrinking, on occasion, from raising a laugh against himself 
and his companions. Altogether, he has produced a volume which 
some will read through with delight, and in which many, using 
moderately the privilege of skipping, will find entertainment. But 
why does the writer venture beyond his “last”? There is no better 
authority on his own subject, but what could inspire him to pro- 


Jane Taylor: her Life and Letters. By H. OC. Knight. 
(Nelson.)—Many readers who have found delight and profit in J ane: 
Taylor’s writings will be glad to have this simple and well-written 
record of the author’s life. It was a short life, not nearly reaching 
to the fiftieth year, but full of sweetness and piety and good works,. 
and leaving no small legacy of blessing behind it to the world. Con. 
spicuous among its excellences are sterling good-sense, which she 
never failed to exercise, and a liberality of view on subjects on which 
it was leas easy to be liberal then than it is now. The Taylors were 
Nonconformists, and the limits of Nonconformist toleration in intel. 
lectual matters were then very narrow. Of toleration in another 
sense they themselves received scant measure. There is a story on 
this subject which is too good to be lost. A mob, fired with hatred 
to the “ Meetingers,”’ was hurrying to wreck the Taylors’ house. In 
the extremity of their danger, the Rector of the parish interferes, and 
the rioters disperse. Next morning, Mr. Taylor goes to thank his 
benefactor. “Spare your thanks, Mr. Taylor,” was the stately reply ; 
“my wife’s sister is very ill, and I thought so much noise and con- 
fusion, if the people effected their purpose so near us, might be very 
prejudicial to her, in her weak state.’’ ; 

James Duke, Costermonger: a Tale of the Social Deposits. By 
William Gilbert. (Strahan.)—James Duke is a foundling, who has 
been brought up by a soldier’s wife; he begins life as a bands- 
man in one of the regiments of Guards, and disappears from the 
reader’s sight when he has attained the position of “ Poulterer to his 
Excellency, the Governor,’’ at Sydney. The vicissitudes of his 
career between these two points are told in Mr. Gilbert’s well-known 
style. He aims at no startling effects, and invents no surprises, but 
writing out of a fullness of knowledge of his subject, in which few or 
none can equal him, draws a picture of life with a force which is all 
the more impressive from its absolute simplicity. One thinks but 
little of the literary aspect of a work of this kind, but of the social 
questions which it raises, and in a way discusses.——Mrs. Dubosq's 
Bible, from the same publishers and by the same writer, is another 
study of life, but of life which this time has more picturesque sur- 
roundings. The author takes us among the weaving population of 
Spitalfields, as it was in the last century, while the traces of its 
Huguenot origin were far more evident than they now are. The 
most prominent personage in the story is Dr. D’Aubigny. He is the 
centre of a small domestic drama, the evolution of which we 
watch with interest, the element of fate, so to speak, being sup- 
plied by the Bible which gives a title to the story. This is a kind of 
inanimate Providence, supplying on occasion singularly appropriate 

sortes Biblicales, and by its very presence encouraging good thoughts 
and repressing evil in those who see it. The whole story is good, 
but this part is excellent.——Squattermania; or, Phases of Anti- 
podean Life, by “ Erro” (Samuel Tinsley), is a picture which would 
be far more effective if painted on a smaller cauvass and with a 
judicious selection of details, of life in Australia. It is not without 
interest, and it leaves the impression of fidelity to fact, but it can 
scarcely be called satisfactory as a story. 


Spent in the Service: a Memoir of the Very Rev. Achilles Daunt, 
D.D., Dean of Cork. By the Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Daunt was so remarkable, in fact so 
admirable a man, that we have no hesitation in saying that this 
memoir is worth reading. But we have as little hesitation in adding 
that it owes nothing to the biographer. Never was one who less un- 
derstood the duty of effacing himself. So far from doing this, he 
obtrudes his fine-writing and spurious eloquence where these are 
most unwelcome. In his preface, to give but one instance, not con- 
tent with saying that he had been asked to undertake the work by 
the Dean’s widow, and that such requests cannot be refused, he must 
add an ornament of his own,—‘ Sorrow has its enthronement.” 
Happily, it would be impossible to obscure the beauty of such a char- 
acter as Dr. Daunt’s. It answers, in a striking way, to the noble 
countenance which meets our eyes on the frontispiece,—a coun- 
tenance expressive at once of genius and of a singularly loving nature. 
Of his intellectual work only a few fragments remain, but his life, 
short as it was—he died in his forty-sixth year—gave abundant 
proof of a temper truly saintly in its purity and unselfishness. 


The Pleasures and Profits of Our Little Poultry-Farm. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —The writer of this little book obtained goed returns in the 
way of amusement and of money from his venture, and is benevo- 
lently anxious that his readers should meet with the same experience. 
He begins by buying a freehold cottage, with two acres of land, for 
£210. Fortunatus nimium! Then he made a profit out of pigs, 
out of the garden-stuff, out of bees, and last, but not least, out of 
poultry. First, some game-fowls yielded a profit of £5; then, some 
Spanish fowls showed a balance of £21 on the right side; and finally, 
some Brahmas made nearly £9 in six months. But our readers must 
judge of the book for themselves. The experience it details is the 
experience, it must be understood, of twenty years. Of course, 
poultry-farming, like everything else, must be done with all one’s 
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with literature. If we should have the opportunity of trying, the 
readers of the Spectator shall have the benefit of our experience. 
George Rayner. By Leon Brook. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
This is a story of jealousy, which might, it seems to us, have been 
made much better than it is. George Rayner’s character affords an 
opportunity of making what might be an effective situation, and 
Leon Brook’? (a pseudonym, we suppose) has some little power of 
writing (though he or she does speak of a room being lusuriantly 
fornished). But, after a while, we get into a region of intrigues, 
ynisunderstandings, and difficulties, which does not resemble, as far 
ag we can judge, any known part of human life. Any human being 
ont of a novel, witnessing such a scene as that which drives George 
Rayner to despair, would ask for an explanation, and not rush away 
without his breakfast. : 
Rhymes and Legends. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. With a prefatory 
Memoir. (Bentley.)—Mrs. Acton Tindal was an accomplished writer 
of verse, which, to say the least, often comes near to being poetry. 
Many things in this volume are good, nothing strikes us as excellent, 
as worthy of a place ina collection of best things. “The Infanti- 
cide” is, perhaps, the strongest piece in the book. It is a really 
noble expression of the “larger hope’’ which alone makes endurable 
gome aspects of human life. The whole of the poems which are in- 
cluded under the title of “‘The Eve of All Souls” are good, “The 
Cry of the Oppressed” being especially noteworthy, as is also “ The 
Rising of the Children,’’ though the latter is, to our thinking, some- 
what disfigured by a material conception of the Resurrection. The 
chief fault of the volume is the want of compression and vigour. 
Who will not feel that the eight pages of ballad verse, entitled 
“The Phantom Hand,” do not leave anything like the impres- 
sion on the mind that is made by the few lines of prose which 
preface it, and which tell us how, when Sir Walter Long, on 
his death-bed, would have disinherited his eldest son, at the 
solicitation of his second wife, the clerk who sat up to engross 
the deed “perceived the shadow of a hand on the parchment ;” 
and “by-and-by, a fine white hand interposed between his work 
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and the candle, and he could discern that it was a woman’s ? 


Poems and Translations. By Henry Lowndes. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—We are inclined to regret that these lines were not 
left to the columns of the respectable provincial papers in which 
they first appeared. Mr. Lowndes has some fluency of expres- 
sion, and writes verse with evident ease. He is at his best when 
describing nature, but he never rises to any real elevation of thought 
or style. ‘Fireside Musing,” we may remark, is a curiously close 
recollection of Cowper’s lines on seeing in the Annual Register 
some names of persons of little note. 


Novets.—Akbar : an Eastern Romance. By Dr. P. A. S. Van Lim- 
burg Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by “ M.M.’’ With Notes, 
&c., by Clements R. Markham. (W. H. Allen.) —Sidaha, son of a Hindoo 
Prince of Kashmeer, seeks service with the great Akbar; becomes 
involved in some plots that are formed against him, but finally regains 
his favour. Mingled with this narrative is a graceful love-story. The 
learned author, whose life was cut short before he had completed his 
forty-first year, bestowed the greatest pains on this, by common con- 
sent, his chief work. His knowledge of Eastern life was gained from 
books only ; possibly there are things in his writings which experi- 
ence acquired on the spot might have served to correct; but he 
spared no labour in attaining accuracy and completeness of know- 
ledge, and may safely be pronounced to have attained all the success 
that can be reached by study. At the same time he does not, as 
such learned persons often do, overload his story with details. The 
story of Akbar is not the slender peg on which are hung 
innumerable details, historical and antiquarian, but a genuine story 
of real human life, bringing us into contact with characters in whom 
we recognise actual beings. ——Signor Monaldini’s Niece. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, U.S.)—This is the first volume of a second “No 
Name Series.’”” American authors have found more than once in 
Ztaly a congenial subject, and achieved a success. Such, in its way, 
is the story before us. It does not concern itself with the political 
aspect of the country, or with any phase of its history. It is simply 
a careful study of Italian life. The Monaldini family is a capital 
sketch ; we see vividly portrayed in the characters of the signor, his 
wife, and his daughter Carlotta, who are the principal personages of 
the story, both the weakness and the strength of Italian character.—— 
A Modern Iago. By C. Despard. 2 vols. (Remington.)—If this novel had 
been furnished with a detailed argument, and each chapter had been 
headed by a summary, it would have been far more readable. The 
author commits the fault, absolutely unpardonable in a novelist, of 
being obscure. When we ought to be carried on almost against our 
will by the course of the story, we find ourselves compelled 
laboriously to follow that course. This is to be regretted, because 
there are traces of power in the book. The central figure has 
something imposing about him. We do not quite see the motif 
of his creation, but his personality is impressive. Making or 
Marring, by C. C. Fraser-Tytler (Marcus Ward), is one of the “ Blue- 








Bell Series,” in which, indeed, it should take a good place. Cecil and 
Kitty are two girls brought into close relation by the marriage of Cecil’s 
father to Kitty’s mother, and present a contrast of character which 
supplies a congenial subject to the writer’s pen. We do not look in her 
tales for much story, but rather for a careful and delicate study of life. 
This we get in Making or Marring It has just the limits which, 
it seems to us, best suit Miss Tytler’s genius. Nor, indeed, does it 
want at least one powerful situation, when the weak and selfish Kitty 
recalls her husband from his journey, when to return was, at least, to 
incur the suspicion of dishonour. From Generation to Generation. 
By Lady Augusta Noel. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—The writer has 
imagined for the central interest of her story a fine dramatic 
situation. To develope it with quite adequate power is a task beyond 
all but the very highest powers, yet it has been well done, and the 
discovery which changes the relations of the chief actors in the tragedy 
is a skilfully managed surprise. The bearing of the widowed Lady 
Douglas to her son is powerfully drawn. Altogether, this is a novel 
much above the average. It is different from the drawling tedious- 
ness of stories about which one cannot conceive why they ever begin, 
or why they should leave off. It leaves a distinct impression, and is 
a book to be remembered.—Called to the Rescue. By Anna H. 
Drury. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—This is, in fact, a story of the 
“Castle of Otranto” kind, skilfully adapted to the circumstances 
of the nineteenth century. The central figure is one of the 
modern necromancers, who “call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
The description of his practices, of the arts by which he im- 
poses on his dupes, works on their fears, or appeals to their 
vanity, is cleverly done. He is no common impostor, but rather of 
the Cagliostro type ; and it is quite possible that some who read of 
his doings may recognise deceptions of which they may have been 
made the victims, and get a hint of the devices which may have been 
employed against them. The other important element of the story 
is the love-making, which, without being of a very exciting kind, is 
well told. We follow the fortunes of the young lovers with interest 
quite sufficient to take us without difficulty through Miss Drury’s 
thousand pages (for in length, as in some other points, Called to the 
Rescue is of the old-fashioned kind). One noteworthy excellence is 
the delicacy of shading with which the various characters are sketched. 
If the “‘necromancer’’ is an unredeemed villain, all the other per- 
sonages are, at the worst, compounds of good and bad. The Arch- 
deacon and the old naturalist, Dr. Thaddeus, are specially good 
characters. 

Windsor Castle, and the Waterway Thither. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Marcus Ward.) — The writer starts on his imaginary 
voyage from Battersea, and, as he conducts us up the river, gossips 
pleasantly and not uninstructively about the villages and towns 
which we pass on either side of theriver. For the correctness of all 
the details about persons and places it would be hazardous to vouch, 
but we have noticed no error of any importance. It is not strictly 
correct to say that Chiswick Churchyard “contains the dust” of 
Ugo Foscolo, which was, we believe, removed to Italy a few years 
ago. The engravings are, for the most part, satisfactory; the 
chromo-lithographs are not successful. 

Family Readings on the Gospel according to St. John. By the Rev. 
Francis Bourdillon, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—There is little 
in this work to call for special remark. The expositions follow care- 
fully the lines of evangelic teaching, as popularly understood. We 
could wish that the author had called attention to some of the 
passages in which a mistranslation has been noticed by some of our 
ablest commentators. The passage St. John iii., 8, is a case in point. 

Wycliffe to Wesley. Heroesand Martyrs of the Church in Britain. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) —A volume of short biographies, which 
may be welcomed as a protest against the tendency, now common in 
some quarters, to depreciate the English Reformers. 

What an Old Myth May Teach. By Leslie Keith. (Marcus Ward.) 
—We have been remiss in noticing this very well-written little book. 
Miss Keith tells some nine of the old stories from the Greek mytho- 
logy, and draws out the moral from them. It is a thing that has 
been often done, in one way or another, before. But it has to be 
done over again for new generations, which soon find the moralising 
which pleased or instructed their elders tedious and unprofitable. 
The stories are not of equal merit,—“ Hercules,”’ for instance, which 
stands first, is not as good as “‘ Midas.”’ 

Wenzel’s Inheritance, by Annie Lucas (Nelson and Son), is a tale 
which gives much of the history of the despised and persecuted 
Picard community, from which came the Church of the United 
Brethren. The ‘“ Wenzel’? who loses his inheritance, and 
much besides, for belonging to it, and his worthy lady- 
love, Gertrude de Chillon, pass through fiery trials, in common 
with its pastors and members. Extraordinary incidents, romantic 
situations, hairbreadth escapes, and thrilling horrors come 
in the natural course of a tale set in such a framework. 
All this would have been better told in simpler language. These 
glorious old Picard pastors, well represented by the Moravians of 
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‘to-day, need no fine words to enhance the splendour of their deeds; 

while the tender-hearted women who suffered with them are too 
sweet and good to be talked of in a romantic style. This is a good 
tale, nevertheless, though it might have been made better by sim- 
plicity of treatment. 


Haunted London. By Walter Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. (Chatto and Windus.)—This volume, we take it, con- 
tains some of the best and most interesting portions of the vast 
amount of information collected in “ London,” a work begun, it will 
be remembered, by Mr. Thornbury, and finished by Mr. Walford, 
of which we have spoken more than once with the praise that it de- 
served. Haunted London contains within a very reasonable compass 
a remarkable variety of reading, both entertaining and profitable. 
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Heath (C.), Manual of Minor Surgery, 6th edition, 12mo..... sseeseeee(Churchill) 5/6 








Henslow (G.), Botany for Children, Cr 8V0 .........sceeseseee (Stanford) 4/0 
Hill (M. D.), Our Exemplars, &c., new edition, 12mo...... . Blackwood) 2/6 
Hogan (M.), The Lays and Legends of Thomond, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Hogg (F. B.), Indian Notes, CF 80 ....cccccccossesccsssscesecessccsccncce -seese (Churchill) 65/0 
Hood (T.), Poetical Works, Vol. 1, new edition, cr 8V0..........++ (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, Transd. in Prose & Verse by D. Bagot (W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Jones (T. R.), The Animal Creation, new edition, imp, 8q......:.++.+.++ (Warne) 5/0 








Joscelyne (J.), Marvellous Little Housekeepers, new edition, 12mo +..(Kerby) 











Keightley (S. R.), The King’s Daughter, and other Poems, 2nd oo 
Laxton's Builders’ Price Book, 1880, 12mo noueonna ine ” 
Like unto Christ, 4th edition, sq. (S. Low & Go. ha 
Mackenzie (Bishop), Memoirs of, by Goodwin, cr 8vo (Bell & Sons)—reduce ae 
Mcllvaine (CO. P.), Evidences of Christianity, new ed., 12mo...(J. Blackwood) a 

Melville (W.), Riding Recollections, &c., 12mo (Ch & Hall) nod 
Mill (J.), Introductory Reader to Geology, 12mo sesesasonesabeeseasesn nvegzs ATT a. 
Monmouth, a Drama, 12mo (C. K. Paul & Co 5/0: 
Morley (H.), The Library of English Literature, Vol. 4, 4to ...(Cassell & Co. 11/6 





My Brother-in-Law, &c., cr 8vo J. Blac’ ‘ 
O'Brien (J.), The So-Called Prophecy of St. Saw oneal A yh 30. 
Ogilvie (J.), Smaller English Dictionary, new edition, imp. 8q.......... Blackie 2/6 
Pritchard (J.), Chronicles of Budgpoor, new ed., 2 vols. 12mo (W. H. Allen) 12/0 
Procter (R. W.), Memorials of Bygone Manchester ......(Simpkin)—ad vanced 30/0 
Proctor (R. A.). Light Science, Vol. 1, 8rd edition, cr 8vo_.........(Longmana) 7/6 
Reynolds (J, W.), The Supernatural in Nature, 2nd edition, 8vo (C. K. Paul) 14/0 
Rice (A. T.), Essays from the American Review, 2nd ed. ......(Nimmo & Bain: 7/6 
Russia and England from 1876 to 1880, 8VO ...ccsseee ecccees +..(Longmans) 14/0 
Sandys (R. H.), In the Beginning, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ..(Pickering) 6/0 
Smith (W.) and H. Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography ...... J. Murray) 81/6 
Sterndale (R. A.), The Afghan Knife, Cr 8V0...cccsscsseereeesssseeeee(S» LOW &Co.) 6/0 
Swinnerton (C.), The Afghan War, &¢., Cr 8VO0.,..00..006 «+e (W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Taylor (H.), Philip Van Artevelde, new edition, cr 8vo ......(C. K. Paul & Co.) 5 
Thackeray (F. St. John.), Anthologia Latina, new edition, 18mo (Bell &Sons) 4/6 























Jones (T. R.), The Mammalia, new edition, imp. 8q..........++ seoeseeee( Warne) 5/0 
Jones (T. R.), The Natural History of Birds, new edition, imp. sq. ...(Warne) 5/0 


Uhlhborn (Dr. G.), The Conflict of Christianity, 8V0..........000000.(8. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Vaughan (C, J.), Family Prayers and Sermon Book, 2 yols. 4to seeeee(Strahan) 30/0 
Walford (E.), County Families, 1880, royal 8vo .......... +eee-(Chatto & Windus) 50 

Watson (A. E. T.), Sketches in the Hunting-Field, 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Williams (J.), Rights of Common, &e., 8vo . (Sweet) 14/0 
Wyndham (F.M.), Latin and Greek as in Rome and Athens, er8vo (Stanford) 2/¢ 
Xenophon's Agesilaus, with Syntax Rules, &c., by R. W. Taylor (Rivingtons) 2/6 


MR. STREETER, 


|18 NEW BOND STREET, W., 


| GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 
WATCHMAKER, 











19CA24T GoLD Pxoxvs, 
| DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 

J EWELLERY, | ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of gre. 
STANDARD 18.CARAT GOLD 

WAtcHES, Leia AT’S EYES, 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 

(E0cKs, WATOHES. OPts: 

Machine Made. 
— ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for | H)M#RALDS, &c. 
7 Two Stamps. 





| Branch Establishment, Colombo, 
| __ Ceylon. 


\RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 











Just published, price 5s, post free, 
TUDIES in RELIGION under GERMAN MASTERS: 
Essays on Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Frank, and Lang. By the Rev. J. 
FREDERICK SMITH, of Chesterfield. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinbargh. 








YCEUM THEATRE.) ALVERN 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 


COLLEGE. AREFUL PREPARATION for the 


PUBLIO SOHOOLS.—SANDROYD HOUSE, 


IRVING.—MER CHANT of VENICE.—Shakespeare’s | The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. | near Esher, Surrey. The Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 


Comedy having been received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, will be repeated Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box 


WESLEY, assisted by Rev. F. B. FIRMAN, M.A. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— | (late Senior Classical Assistant-Master at Elstree 


Twelve Scholarships. 


Eight, £40. Four, £20. | School), and E. J. ALLEN, B.A., Oxon.—Terms, £80 


Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, | Klection third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECR E- | to £110. Number of boys, about 20. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT 


where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. | TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


of VENICE, every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 








Foon LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 19 till 
6. Admission, 1s; Catalogues, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Ts SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION will CLOSE on Saturday, March 6th.—5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 
6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE advertiser is desirous, after Easter, 

to meet with TWO YOUNG LADIES of neglected 
education, Comfortable home, and every facility for 
education. No other pupils. References given and | application to 
required.—Address, “M. W.,” 45 High Street, 
Stamford. 








10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esa. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








COLLINSON & LOCK’S CURTAIN STUFFS. 





COTTON, WOOL, 


AND 


SILK DAMASKS, 


TAPESTRIES AND BROCADES, 


PURE DYES, BEST MATERIALS, and 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FROM 4s. 6d. PER YARD, WIDE WIDTH. 


CHINTZES, from 1s, per yard. 


Original 


HOLLAND for BLINDS, with Pattern printed on both sides, from 1s. 3d. per yard. 


Designs and Reproductions of Old Prints. 





109 FLEET STREET, and 3 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


£57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
* Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free 


ly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
which explains "fae by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) : 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877.] 
—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
tion of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Lam glad to hear 
poy have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
_— Dentistr In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
= H pool Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





My DEAR SIR, 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z. and 2-0z. Packets, at 
BI R D’S EYE the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
. SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
are of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
‘Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is tae Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 











BEST 














May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


o.L z. GB HOM E 7 & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’S| ryry'g piCARACAS COCOA. 
A i d Cocoa. 
COCOA “A Ry dy aya article,” 
_} —Standard. is ee va 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
rae s| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT a 
| P 3 ly, : URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
iit the signa oh vaneaet. T 
J.8. FRY and SONS. _ pimiad —— iii tet a 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








OUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS, 
an 


poten MEATS; also, 








{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








____s RUPTURES.. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
pas Be maghagg pte ig the requisite resist- 

18 Supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss 
318 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each, post free. 
pCHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 

or Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 158 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT.—WinteErR Remepies.—Are the 
readiest remedies for the diseases now so rife and 
fa.al. The adverse influences of the severe frosts, 
dense fogs, and piercing winds have produced a 
terrible increase in the number and severity of Chest 
diseases of all kinds, especially bronchitis and 
inflammation of the lungs. Loss of time in the 
treatment of these and other similar diseases often 
mean; death. The Ointment should be briskly rubbed 
into tue chest and between the shoulders, according 
tu the printed directions, which, combined with the 
internal action of the Pills, will lower the temperature 
of the blood, reduce the frequency of the pulse and 
respiration. and check the advance of the malady in 
good time, 





1879. 


OURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
: SOCIETY for the REJECTION of the BURIALS 


Hon. Secretaries—J. W. Eastwoop, Esq., M.D., 
Dinsdale Park, Darlington; W. H. Kitson, Esq., 
(Treasurer, Torquay). 

Offices—Torquay. 

The Past Session.— We can once again congratulate 

our members and friends on the success which has 
ttended the tinued on position to 
the principle involved in the Burials Bill. 

By Mr. Marten’s Act a new departure in the con- 
troversy has been effected, and burial is now, as it 
should be, recognised as a sanitary question; a prin 
ciple for the introduction of which the Conservative 
Government, by their Bill of 1877, deserve all credit. 
A Public Health Act, which should permanently stop 
short at the provision of mortuaries for the reception 
of the dead, without any adequate provision for their 
interment, would be an anomaly and an absurdity. 

The Landowners,—To facilitate these objects, land- 
owners, especially clergy owning glebes, are urged not 
to give, or sell,any land for new churchyards, or additions 
to old ones, 

The Clergy.—The clergy generally are urged to 
avail themselves of this grand opportunity, and set to 
work, at once, to introduce the measure in their 
parishes or districts. 

The opponents, therefore, of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
designs on the Churchyards—i.e., Disestablishment— 
are strongly urged not, on any account, to relax their 
efforts to prevent such a result. 

January, 1880. 


rNHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1880. 


A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES, on ‘‘The In- 
fluence of the Institutions, Thought, and Culture of 
Rome on Christianity, and the Development of the 
Catholic Church,” will be delivered in the French 
Language, by Monsieur ERNEST RENAN, at St. 
George's Hall, Langham Place, at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the following days, viz., Tuesday, April 
6th; Friday, April 9th; Tuesday, April 13th; 
Wednesday, April 14th. 

Admission to the course of Lectures will be by 
ticket without payment. 

Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are 
requested to send their names and addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than March 
20th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets 
will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
accommodate. 
SOUTH of FRANCE.—To be Let or 

Sold, Furnished or Unfurnished, the Chateau of 
Lagouardére, near Salies, Orthez, and railway be- 
tween Pau and Bayonne. Adwmirable situation. 
Every comfort and convenience. 100 acres of land 
can be had with it if wanted. Terms, very moderate. 
—Address, Mme. SERY, 74 Rue Castelnau, Pau, B.P., 
France ; or Messrs. PATTISON, WIGG, and CO., 11 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..........c0+esscereeseeree £3, 066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. 























OSS of ‘TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


yrrae 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopDERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 
ONE MILLION AND HA 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
F Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 








REMARKABLE, VERY KEMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Unemisats, 
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1880. 
Now ready, Twentieth Annual Publication, price 50s, 
elegantly bound. : 
Dedicated by me H.R.H. the Prince of 
a@ 


Wales. 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM ; a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EpwARD WaALForRD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Baliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs, Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 

Clubs, &e. 

London: Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1880. No. DCOLXXIILI., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
AN AMERICAN STATESMAN ON IRISH ATROCITIES. 
BUSH-LIFK IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IV. 
THE NorTH-EAsT PassaGE—Narrative of Lieutenant 
Palander, Commander of the ‘ Vega.’ 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN 4 NAME—Part XII. 
CONVIVIALITY, 
Tue AFFGHAN WAR—Passages from the Note-Book of 
a Staff Officer. 
METTERNICH. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. Edinourgh and London. 


On February 27 (One Shilling), No. 243. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Lllustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
WEITEB WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
Illustration.) Chaps. 26 to 28. 
THE STORY OF THE ‘* MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
James Spedding. 
Visions. From the Russian of Ivan Tourguéneff. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAWING-ROOMS. 
YOsHIDA-TORAJIRO. 
LOVE THE BETRAYER. 
FARMERS AND FARMS, 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
Chaps. 36 to 39 (Conclusion), 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| LIBRARY STOCK FOR 
SALE. 











(With an 
By 


(With an Illustration.) 





TO BE SOLD. 


The well-known Library belonging to Messrs. 
EDMONSTON and Co., Librarians, No. 88 Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, who are giving up Business. The 
Library has been in existence for a great many years, 
and is replete with all the modern Books and latest 
Editions, and a large collection of Standard Works in 
all branches of Literature. Besides the English 
Library, consisting of about 45,000 Volumes or 
thereby, there is a very valuable Foreign Library, 
numbering about 5,C00 Volumes. The Books are all 
in excellent order. 

Catalogues will be supplied, and the Books may be 
inspected at any time on application to Messrs. 
Edmonston and Oo., 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 
and offers will be received, either for the whole or for 
a portion of the Library, by THOMAS WHITSON, C.A., 
24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, up to February 
28th current. 


An offer for the Stock as a whole, if otherwise suit- 
able, will be preferred ; but the Exposer does not bind 
himself to accept the highest or any offer. 


Edinburgh : 24 St. Andrew Square, Feb. 5th, 1880. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


ib Uidiietaied. PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK.ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 
WITH PORTRAIT ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY O, H. JEENS, AND ONE ILLUSTRATION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 


Artist’s Proofs... ea ee ame will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters ... ing ies st Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper... oc a ' Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 








MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON ae in ose OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
LIVERPOOL... ese one EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER... “a ove 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 





BROOK’S COTTONS. 


SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. ‘SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 

Paris, 1855. | 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, | 

| 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General | 
Excellence. H 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


NEAVE’S 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


NEAVE’S 











LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious.” | 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 

valids.” | 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | 

SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
scientiously recommended.” 


Recommended —— Faculty gener- 
a 


ye 


FOOD FOOD 


FOR FOR 








INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., 


IN 


WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lt. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 3 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, with 32 full-page Illustrations, price 4s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


lementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. 


An Illustrated E : 
Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., F.G.S., 


the 
By “Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospi‘al Medical School, the Birkbeck 


pumcestion <4 Examiner in Natural Science for the College of Preceptors. 


“ Flora 
Author of “F Tnetitute, &¢., 


[Now ready. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








ee 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map end Illustrations, price 24s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE: 
And its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 
Second Edition, Revised. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 








Just published, in 1 vol. demy 4to, cloth, price £2 23. 


OLD GLASGOW: the Place and the People. 
From the Roman Occupation to the Eighteenth Century. 
By ANDREW MACGEORGE. 


Tilustrated by numerous Engrayings, several of which are from drawings that have not before been 
engraved. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, OLD BAILEY ; 
GLASGOW and EDINBURGH. 





MESSRS. BESANT AND RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The New Novel. 
By the AUTHORS of “The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” “The MONKS of THELEMA,” &c. 


THE SID E. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 75 Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS .—NOTICE. 





A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


ANEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS is also now ready 
for delivery. This Catalogue contains :—Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. 1V.—Life of St. Paul, by Canon 
Farrar—Letters of Charles Dickens—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Senior’s Conversations 
with Thiers—Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam’—Poynter's Lectures 
on Art—Life of Charles Mathews—Life of Charles Lever—A Nook in the Apennines—Macvey Napier's 
Correspondence, and many other Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons; with nearly Three 
Thousand older Works, many of which are out of Print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest 
current prices. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. 
Under the ahove title the Company registered as the GROSVENOR LIBRARY (Limited) will OPEN on 
the 25th of March next. 
Patron—His Serene Highness the Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarD OF DiREcToRS—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


Subscriptions to the Circulating Library from ONE GUINEA per annum. me 

Subscriptions to all the CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and Gentlemen, and comprising 
READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWS ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and 
LUNCHEON ROOMS, &c., TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 4 i 
_ Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the right to Six Volumes, de- 
livered free from the Circulating Library. THREE GUINEAS per Annum. 

Faller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. = ai 

The CIRCULATING LIBRARY will be supplied with all the BEST and NEWEST WORKS of GENE- 
RAL LITERATURE and FICTION, FOREIGN LITERATURE and INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL 
MUSIC. There will be READING ROOMS with all the leading Newspapers and Reviews, both English, 
Foreign, and Colonial ; a DRAWING-ROOM exclusively for the use of Ladies ; and DINING and LUNCHEON 

MS, with a Special Dining Room, where Subscribers will be able to arrange for Dinners and Private 
Parties. Subscribers will, in short, have all the advantages of a First-class London Club, combined with a 
Circulating Library, conducted on broad and liberal principles. 

Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. “i 

N.B,—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the pub‘ic, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Vols. III. and IV. of Royal 


WINDSOR. By W. HEPpworTH Dixon. 8vo, 30s. 
Completing the Work. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late NASSAU 
W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“Mr. Senior's ‘Conversations with M. Thiers, M. 
Guizot, &c.,’ published about a year and a half ago, 
were the most interesting volumes of the series which 
had appeared up to that time. and these new Conver- 
sations are hardly, if at all, less welcome and im- 
portant.”"—Athenaum. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of * RACHEL'S SECRET,” &c. 3 yols. 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


ANDOLPH, Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 
AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA," &c. 3 vols. 
‘* An interesting and well-told story."—Post. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 


Mrs. MAcQuoiD, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A delightful and refreshing book, worthy of its 
author's reputation.” — Post. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 


DuFFus HARDY. 3 vols, 











NOW READY. 

MR. GLADSTONE & MIDLOTHIAN. 
A LETTER TO THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
By a SCOTTISH LIBERAL. 

Price 1s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s 4d, cloth. 
IBERALISM vy. IMPERIALISM; 
and PARLIAMENT and the PEOPLE—Two 
Political Lectures by CHARLES ANTAONY, Jun., Author 
of “ The Social and Political Dependeuce of Women,” 
&e. 
The NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, Limited, 106 Shoe 


. 


Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s, 
To be had of all Booksellers’,and at Smith and 
Weight’s Bookstalls. 
IR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 

REVENGE: an Exciting Story Retold. By 

RANULPH FAIRFAX. 
Published by Dariine and Son, 35 Eastcheap. 
Price 3s 6d. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, 
selected from the best Authors, for the use of 
Ehglish Students. to facilitate the practice of trans- 
lating from English into French. With Notes. By 
G. A. NEVELL. 

Also, price 3s 6d, A KEY to,the ABOVE. 
London: F. NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
- | agen eee Y’S TREATMENT of 

the CHARACTER of WOMAN compared with 
SH4KESPEARES.—See STUDY ox - ae 
THACKERAY, by Peter Bayne, M.A., LU.D., in 
the Literary World, for February 19th. Price 1d. 

Messrs. CLARKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street. 

Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Robert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


KY. ERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
wiiting.”"—/all Mall Gazette ——* Decidedly not 
every-day work." —Fun, “ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s ; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel! Street, Strand. 


OG, and HOW to AVOID IT.—See 
the BUILDER (4d; by post, 4}d).— View 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Shapwick—of House in 
Cheapside—and the Cloister Doorway, Burgos— 
Lectures by E. M. Barry—A New Material for 
Industrial Purposes—Lectures in Paris—Umpires and 
Arb:trators—A Covered Reservoir, with Illustrations 
—Institute for Glasgow, &c.—46 Catherine Street 
and all Newsmen, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING. 
With some Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. 
By WILLIAM DAY. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. (This day. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Editor of the Jilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Illustrated by JOHN STURGESS. 


Dems 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WRAYS 
OF GLENTWORTH. 


1523-1852. 
By CHARLES DALTON. 


With Memoirs of the Families of Cecil, Irby, Bertie, Foljambe, Hotham, Vane, 
Farington, Montagu, Dalton, Norcliffe, &c. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I., with a Frontispiece and Pedigrees, price 15s, 








NEW NOVELS. 


PRINCE HUGO, a Bright Episode. 


By MISS GRANT, 


Author of “ Artiste,” ‘‘ Victor Lescar,” &c. 


3 vols. [This day, 


LOYAL AND LAWLESS. 
By ULICK R. BURKE, 
Author of ‘' Beating the Air.” 


2 vols. (Next week. 


THE 


BROWN HAND AND THE WHITE. 


By Mrs. COMPTON READE, 
Author of “Sidonie,”’ &c. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 


In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

HODGE and his MASTERS. By Richard 
JEFFERIES, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County,” “The Amateur Poacher,’’ “Greene 
Ferne Farm.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. [ Next week. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WAURIN’S CHRONICLES of the ENGLISH. 

Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 486, price 10s, half-bound. 
ECUEIL des CRONIQUES et ANCHIENNES 
ISTORIES de la GRANT BRETAIQNE, a present nomme ENGLETERRE 
4from A.D. 1422 to A.D. 1451), par JEHAN DE WAURIN, Seigneur du Forestel. 
Edited by WILLIAM HArDy, F.S.A., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records; and 
published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. ; 
These two books of Waurin's Chronicle—a contemporary record of great 
historical interest and of undoubted authenticity, although unfortunately a frag. 
ment—deal with a stirring episode of French medimev:! annals, beginning with 
the death of Charles-the-Well-Beloved in 1422, and include the career of Juan of 
Are, to her execution at Rouen in 1431, which is related to the Duke of Burgundy, 
in a letter from King Henry VI. (of England.) F 
anu a remenennae and “ee eo TRUBNERAnd Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
mbridge: MACMILLANand Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, a i 
Fours. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 33 F ae 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, i 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSAIRE., 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.V., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
#0 go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND EL&CTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 





31 Sournampton Street, Srranp, February 21st, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND (COs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict.” « 
against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c. a ee 


The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” &. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. ‘ 
The Morning Post says :—‘ It can be honestly recommended to those who enjoy 
& good strong story, capitally written, in this clever writer's best style.” 





NOTICE.—A Third Edition of this important work, with new Preface, is now ready. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 8yo, handsomely 
bound, 12s. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George 


SHIELL. 1 vol. demy 8yo, 14s. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 


the Past, Present,and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of 
“ Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s, 


SQUATTERMANIA ; or, Phases of Antipodean 


Life. By Brro. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
HACKLAENDER’'S EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN,. 
EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. Hacklaender, 

Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Athenwum says :—‘‘ Dickens could never have written or inspired Hack- 
linder’s most famous story...... The English rendering is excellent, reading like 
an original rather than a translation, aud should secure for the novel a consider- 
able English circulation.” 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, Author of ‘‘ The 


Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Athenzum says :—* ‘ Love's Bondage ' is worth reading.” 
The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice Wilton. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry Bennett Edwards, 
Author of ‘A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—* There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's 
novel, ‘ In Sheep's Clothing,'—power both of conception and of execution.” 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard Rowlatt. 3 


vols., 318 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 3 vols., 
CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice Clifton. 3 


vols., 31s 6d, 


KINGS in EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. From the 


French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. By P. Jillard. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for CHILDREN. 


A Collection of short, original, easily learned, easily acted, easily mounted 
Pieces for Private Representation by Boys and Girls. By R. St. JOHN 
CorBET. Orown 8vo, 3s. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten Stories for 


Children. By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. By Mrs. Hardy, 
Author of **The Castaway’s Home,” ‘‘ Up North,” &c. Handsomely hound 
and illustrated, 5s. 

The Times says:—‘“* Frank Blake’ is a story in which bears, Indians, comical 
negroes, and the various other dramatis persone of such works play their parts 
with capital effect. This is a tale of the good old-fashioned sort.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘‘ Frank Blake’ abounds in adventures of a 
familiar and popular kind.” 

The Saturday Review says :—*“‘ Frank Blake’ is the book wherewith to spend a 
happy day, at the romantic and tender age of thirteen. It scarcely yields in 
interest to the ‘ Rifle Rangers’ or ‘ The White Chief.’” 

The Guardiun says :—‘ It is a book of unusual power of its kind.” 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
Z are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
PePFORD'S AMERICAN | WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 








in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


— = AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


—- AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 


[ZEPFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 











BEprorn’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 


JPEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, noxt door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S LIST. 


2 vols. post 8v0, pp. viii.-408 and viii.-348, cloth, 28s. 
ing to INDIAN SUB- 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS rites at Nepal. 
JEOTS. i vols. crown 8v0, pp. Vi.-296 and vi.-288, cloth, 21s. 
ACROSS the ZODIAC: the Story of a Wrecked Record. 
Deciphered, Translated, 


and Edited by Percy GR&G, Author of “ The Devil's 
Advocate,” Post 8vo, pp. exii.-174, cloth, 9s. 


KORAN. By Edward William 

SELECTIONS) fon On Lexicon,” ro 4. New Edition, Revised 
be Enlarged, with an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv.-376, cloth, 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. With an Introduction, many Prose bicw age and Parallel Pas- 
sages from Classical Authors. By J. Murr, D.O.L., LL. ., &C. 

8vo, pp. xx -268 and viii.-326, cloth, 21s. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. post 

The LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, the BUDDHA of 
- BURMESE. With Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
er or ‘Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bp. of 
Ramatha, Vicar Ap. of Ava and Pegu. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-238, cloth, 7s 6d; paper covers, 6s. _ 

The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 
he Lifeand Teaching of Gautama, Prince of Indiaand Founder of Buddhism. 
(Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist.) By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of 
«The Indian Song of Songs.” a i a 

ised and augmented by considerable itions, post S8vo, w’ 

eo Tilustrations and Map, pp. vii.-368, cloth, 14s. : 

MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS: being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By MONIER WILLIAMS, UV.C.L., Hon. LL.D. 
of the University of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. ; : 

Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, pp. xii.-350, cloth, 12s. 

The GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chapters on Madagascar. 
By the Rev, JAMES SrpreEk, Jun., of the London Missionary Society, Author of 
“ Madagascar and its People,” &c. 

Demy 8vo, pp. x.-500, cloth, 15s. 

PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By George Henry Lewes. 
Third Series. PROBLEM the SECOND—Mind as a Function of the Organism. 
PROBLEM the THIRD—The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. PROB- 
LEM the FOURTH—Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs. 

Crown 8vo, pp. Ixviii..140, and Ixiv.-190, cloth, 23 6d. 

The BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russell Lowell. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School-days.” The 
First and Second Series complete in 1 vol. ‘ 

“ Wonderfully clever.”—Standard._——“ Masterpieces of satirical humour.”— 

Daily News.——‘ True humour of a very high order,”—Guardian. 

Post 8vo, pp. xx.-316, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC: being the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March, 1877. By WILLIAM POLE, Mus. Doc. Oxon., one of the 
Examiners in Music to the Universtiy of London. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, square 16mo, 472 pp., cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE “STUDENT'S DICTIONARY,” BY THE AUTHOR. 





“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronounciation is clearly 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, thongh necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.”"—Athenzum. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By JOHN 
OeiLvia, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, red edges, 7s 6d ; half-calf, 10s 6d. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within 
moderate compass.” —Spectator. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Now ready. 
POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 
ONDON for 1880 (81st Year). Prices: Complete Edition, 


40s; Small Edition, 18s; Streets, 128 ; Commercial, 12s; Trades, 12s; Court, 
58; Banking, 3s; Conveyance, 4s. 


(CAMBRIDGE, NORFOLK and SUFFOLK (7th Edition), 


price 30s, with Maps. 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK for 1880, price 4s. 

Containing above 72,000 prices, carefully corrected and revised, according 

to the present prices of material and labour, together with many new, usefnl, 
and important memoranda. 

London: KELLY and Oo., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 
SIMpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. Branch Offices: Broad Street 
Corner, Birmingham; Central Chambers, High Street, Sheffield; 28 Brown Street, 
Manchester ; and 29, Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications, 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
Inventor nie penny Commission; and the Government have paid the 
r (Mr. Fellows) £ for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, 7 eee — . . 


No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL BROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S JOURNEY through SYRIA and the 
EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY TO INDIA. 


By V. L. CAMERON, Commander, R.N. With Illustrations and Map. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 21s. [This day, 


INDIAN FINANCE. By Professor Fawcett, 


M.P. Three Essays, with Introduction and Appendix, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[This day. 


“Tt is the honourable determination to raise himself above the party pas- 
sions of the hour, and to consider the matters with which he deals on their 
own merits alone, that give Mr. Fawcett’s writings and speeches on Indian 
finance their singular value, and have won for him the confidence of the 
educated Indian public.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


17th Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns, 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, By 
F. Martiy. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“No statesman, member of Parliament, or publicist can afford to dispense 
with it; and to all private persons who desire to have an intelligent notion 
of the different nations of the earth, it will be an admirable guide.”—Daily 
News. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. By J. J. Steven- 


SON, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, With numerous 
Tilustrations, 2 vols. royal 8yo, cloth extra, 36s. (This day. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hutton, M.A. Cheaper Issue, 2 vols. 8yo, 183. [Now ready. 


STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organography 


on the Basis of Morphology. By Professor ASA GRAY, LL,D. With a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms and numerous I[ilustrations, 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


The EMOTIONS. By James M‘Cosh, LL.D., 


President of Princeton College, U.S., Author of ‘‘ Method of Divine Govera- 
ment,” &c. 8vo, 9s. [This day, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JouN Morey. New Volumes. 


CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Ward, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 28 6d. (Immediately. 


BUNYAN. By James A. Froude. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


[Now ready, 

SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Now ready. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By J. B. 
STEPHENS, Author of “Convict Once,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


The ART-at-HOME SERIES. New Vol. 


NEEDLEWORK. By Elizabeth Glaister, Author of 
“ Art Embroidery.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HINTS to HOUSEWIVES on SEVERAL 


POINTS, Particularly on the Preparation of Economical and Tasteful 
Dishes. By Mrs. FREDERICK. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“ This unpretending and useful little book distinctly supplies a desideratuns. 
«eee Lhe author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of ‘making everyday 
meals at home, particularly the dinner, attractive,’ without increasing the 
ordinary household expenses."—Saturday Review. 


CICERO’S ACADEMICS. Translated by 


J. S. Rew, M.A, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 5s 6d. (This day. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL, for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W. T. Wess, M.A. Feap, 8vo, 4s 6d. 


VERGIL. — GEORGICS, II. Edited, with 


Notes, by the Rev. J. H. Skrine, M.A. 18mo, ls 6d. 
(MACMILLAN'S Elementary Classic:. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


Wa Bae, 
~ ** BY J. B. MOZLEY, DD, DY RUSSERT MORTIS? eee os. 


‘anon i i ivinity in the Universit 
Tate Uanen of — asia and by wd Sher of Divinity in t niversity AFTER DE ATH . an ation of 
SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and 

















pas Les! their Relationship to the Living. In Two P% 
© Brow 8vo, 7s 64. P 8 arts, crown. Svo, 6s. 
' Gos. wrs:—The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation Treated ~ es 
as Opp *anity—‘The foaences of yas me Devt for the BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Morro: — Relie' tterance—Seecking a Sign—Davi umbering the : 
People The Heroism of ‘Faith Proverbs The Teaching of Events LYRA APOSTOLICA. (Poems by J. W: 
rowing Worse—Our Lor e Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Bowden, R. H. Froude, J. Keble, J. H. Newman, R. J. Wilbe 

Sower—The Religious Enjoyment of Nature—The Threefold Office of the “ ase J i ae og. Wilber. 
Holy Spirit -Wistom and Folly Tested by Experience—Moses, a Leader— force, and I. Williams, and a New Preface by Cardinal Newman.) 
The Unjust Steward—Sowing to the Spirit—True Religion, a Manifestation New and Revised Edition, 16mo, with red borders, 2s 6d. 


—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour—Jeremiah’s Witness against Idolatry— 
Fema ee of bag | eg gt we = pag ee End- 
leas State o! ing—The Witness of the stles—Life, a Probation— s 

Christian Mysteries, the Common Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour—Fear—The HELLENICA > & Collection of Essays on 
Educating Power of Strong Impressions—The Secret Justice of Temporal Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited b 
Providence—Jacob as a Prince Prevailing with God. Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balligl 


The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT: a College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 


my ConTENnTs :—sehylus. E. Myers, M.A.—The Theology and Ethics of 
Criticism. Crown 8vo, 5s. Sophocles. E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D.—System of Education in Plato's 
Republics. R. L. Nettleship, M.A.—Aristotle’s Conception of the State, 
A. C. Bradley, M.A.—Epicurus. W. L. Courtney, M.A.—The Speeches of 


ESSAYS, Historical and Theological. 2vols. | paiyisas'®*s. 1S Deviieon, BCA Greek Oracles, FLW. Mnsen ta 


8vo, 24s. Ebi; 
OConTENTS:—VOLUME I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author— 
Lord Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. The ANTIQUITIES of GREECE.—The 
VOLUME II.—Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The ¥ . ow 
Book of Job—Maurice’s Theol 1 Essays—Indian Conversion—The ir a Paracas ip 9 —_ py ee4 nd G. F. eter 96 
fay oe of Design—The Principle of Causation considered in Opposition y Bu. » M.A., Hea aster 0 e Grammar ool, 
to Atheistic Theories—In Memoriam—The Author’s Articles and Works. Grantham, and late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; and J. §. 


Many, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 18s. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their Relation to Old-Testament Faith; Lectures delivered to BY THE REV. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


Graduates of the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


10s 6d. RELIGIOUS BELIEF. New Edition, Two Parts, crown 8yo, 
umes omfieoheen—Hnestten, of Tageg— empen Satine Retort sold separately, each 6s. 

nating Wars—Visitations of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael— Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM 

Co i f Jael’s Act with the Morality of h —Law of Retaliat . 

OeRetaliation Law of God The End the Test of a Progressive Revelation Part Il. CHRISTIANITY. 


—The Manicheans and the Jewish Fathers. —————_— 
. BY F.C. COOK, M.A., 
SERMONS, preached before the University Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon of Exeter, Preacher to the Honourable 


° m ici Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
of Oxford, and on Various Occasions. Fourth Edition, crown 





8y0, 73 6d. CHURCH DOCTRINE and SPIRITUAL 
ConTENnTs:—The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The LIFE: Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Reversal of Human Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

the Natural Man—The Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful 

‘Temper—The Strength of Wishes—The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind 

—The True Test of Spiritual Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The BY EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., 

Principle of Emulation—Religion the First Choice—The Influence of Vicar of Obrist Church, Hampstead. 


Dogmatic Teaching on Education. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 
EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; a Poem in Twelve Books. Shilling Edition, 18mo. Also the 





being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. Fourth Edition, crown Red-Line Edition, 16mo, with red borders, 2s 64. 
8vo, 7s 
ConTENTS :—Miracles Necessary for a Revelation—Order of Nature— BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Influence of the Imagination on Belief—Belief in a God—Testimony— Revised by WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and 
a Law—Miracles Regarded in their Practical Result—False Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 
racles, ° 
-_—— The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
BY H. P, LIDDON D.D., D.C.L., Laity of the Church of England. Second Edition, . revised, 


Canon of St. Paul's and Ireland, Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached EDITED BY THE REV.JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A.,F.S.A. 
before the University of Oxford, 1868-1879. Crown 8vo, 5s. Editor of the “ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &o. 


:—Prej H — 
Faith ina Creator. Worth of Fath in a Life to Come-toftuences'of xe | DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 


Holy Spirit—Growth in the Apprehension of Truth—The Life of Faith and 


the Athanasian Creed—Christ’s Service and Public Opinion—Christ in the TORICAL THEOLOGY. Second Edition, imperial 8yo0, 42s; 

Storm—Sacerdotalism—The Prophesy of the Magnificat—The Fall of half-morocco, £2 12s 6d. 

Jericho—The Courage of Faith—The Curse on Meroz—The Gospel and the : 

onde DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 

FIRST SERIES of SERMONS preached THOUGHT. Imperial 8vo, 363; half-morocco, £2 8a. 
before the University of Oxford, 1859-1868. Sixth Edition, ——— 
crown 8vo0, 5s. BY HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
CONTFNTS:—God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The Honour of late Dean of Canterbury. 


Humanity—The Freedom of the Spirit—I[mmortality—Humility and 


Action—The Conflict of Faith with Undue Exaltation of Intellect—Lessons | he GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Criti- 


of the Holy Manger—The Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord's z i ‘ : x 
Ascension, the Church's Gain—Faith in a Holy Ghost—The Divine cally Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
Indwelling a Motive to Holiness. References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena; and 
a Critical and Exegetical Commentary, For the use of Theo- 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and logical Students and Ministers. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 





SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for £5 2s. ais tinaiasccenaaiiesnindiannegiiaabias 
K ighth Editi ‘ : e Volum a: i 
ee Vol. I. The FOUR GOSPELS, 28s. 
Vol. II. ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS, 24s. 
SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent | Vol. III. GALATIANS to PHILEMON, 18s. 
Lectures. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. Vol. IV. HEBREW to REVELATIONS, 32s. 
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